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Charles Gallatin Shatzer 


Understanding Teacher and Counselor 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio | 


i} 
C. G. Suatzer, Sc.D., has been ) 
member of the faculty “for over 4 
years” and Dean of Men for most off 
that period. He is an alumnus of Wit-4 
tenberg College, graduating in 1900. 
Graduate work was done at the Uni 
versity of Chicago in geography, geology 
and zoology. He was ‘thus prepared td 
organize the Department of Biology 
and Geography at his Alma Mater. 
While held in highest esteem by the 
students of his college, he has accepted} 
assignments to his Church’s work an 
won equal regard by fellow churchmen 
for leadership in ecclesiastical enter-: 
prises. He was executive secretary of 
the Laymen’s Movement for Steward- 
ship 1923-25, and was reluctantly re- 
leased again to give full time to schol- 
astic duties. He was elected president 
of the National Lutheran Educational 
Conference for 1945-46. 
A member of the class of 1946 ap- 
praises him in the following paragraph: 
“Scholar, teacher, and administrator, 
Dean Charles Shatzer is a true friend 
to the students, whom he stimulates by 
advice and example to wise and useful 
living.” 
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When Justice ought to see 


THe LUTHERAN does not find fault with the tradition that Justice should be 
impartial: that no distinction of circumstances should enter into the administra- 
tion of our laws by the courts having jurisdiction. Blindness to distinction of 
race, creed, color, and circumstances is proper. 

But there are times when those who exercise judicial authority should have 
all-round clearsightedness. They need first of all to see themselves as the agency 
authorized and empowered to deal with transgressors of the law. The political 
“higher up”—whether he is an official of the community or a party boss—has no 
right to usurp the position of the duly installed judge. Blindness to improper, 
alien influence defeats justice and places government under suspicion. 

The judiciary of our country is a factor in class relations, even though it 
does not have a front line place. The very difficult duty of applying the law’s 
powers of protection without distinction of persons is a judicial duty. In one 
city’s statistics of crime, it was observed that the percentage of cases won by 
the prosecutor was notably higher where the delinquents were colored. The 
accusation that money will dissolve any indictment if there is enough Oy thy 
we know to be exaggerated and misapplied; but there is enough truth in it to 
require watchfulness on the part of the court. He must see that perjury, 
bribery of witnesses and jurors, and pressure by so-called “big shots” are not 


permitted to affect the verdicts of his court. 
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THE CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS 


Dressing the deaconesses 

Tue garb worn by deaconesses is 
European and medieval, points out the 
Rev. C. J. Sodergren of the Augustana 
Synod. “Why should our Lutheran 
deaconesses look like hybrid nuns?” he 
asks. 

A young American woman hesitates 
“to don and wear an attire that out- 
rages her esthetic taste,” he states. 
Furthermore, he believes, “a tone of 

sadness and depres- 
sion” is struck by 


the uniform, un- 
becoming to the 
deaconesses’ work 
of “needed and 
welcomed service 
and cheer.” 


x (2 Ome. of the 
younger and artistic deaconesses ought 
to devise a style that would be less 
forbidding, proposes Mr. Sodergren. De- 
signing of this style should not be en- 
trusted to men, nor to the older sisters 
—for “they are inured to the present 
vestments and have become conserva- 
tive—or resigned.” 

Also, it might not be necessary for 
a deaconess to appear in the garb at 
all times. A majority of pastors who 
wear clerical vestments do not wear 
them “whether on duty or not.” Sim- 
ilar freedom in such matters might be 
granted to the sisters without serious 
consequences. 


Progress toward hymnal 

A sEconD conference to discuss the 
prospects of a common hymnal for Lu- 
therans of America will be held in Sep- 
tember, it was decided at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting last month. 

United Lutherans are planning to 
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publish a new hymnal within three « 
four years. The Augustana Synod ari) 
the American Lutheran Church als} 
have committees. at work planning) 
hymnals. At the Pittsburgh confe 
ence it was discovered that these co 
mittees have already selected a larg) 
number of the same hymns for the 
new collections. 

Figures prepared by the Rev. Ed} 
ward T. Horn III show that 153 hymn 
appear in the present hymnals of a 
four of the Lutheran churches repre 
sented at the Pittsburgh Conference 
(ULC, Augustana, American Churchi 
and Norwegian Church). There ar 
291 hymns appearing in at least thre 
of the books. 

The Augustana hymnal is in mor 
general agreement with those of the 
other groups than any other. It has 
320 hymns which are in the Common 
Service Book, 291 that are in the Nor- 
wegian Church hymnal, and 251 of 
those in the American Church hymnal. | 


Release the pastors 

Amonc the German prisoners of war, 
one out of every thousand Protestants 
is a clergyman who was drafted for 
military service. These men should be 
promptly released for service in their 
country, recommends Methodist Chap- 
lain John E. Foster in a report to the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church. 

Chaplain Foster has completed a sur- 
vey of Methodist churches in Frankfort 
and other German areas. The shortage 
of pastors is among the most serious 
problems. “All former ministers and 
teachers and physicians and nurses in 
religious institutions should be released 
immediately,” he recommends. 
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‘pairs estimated at $20,000. “Reopening 
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14 At present German clergymen who 
are held as prisoners are assigned 


uni 


| According to Chaplain Foster, about 
‘two-thirds of all Methodist property in 
‘Germany has been destroyed. The 
seminary in Frankfort is in need of re- 


|this seminary as soon as possible is 
| the most important task of Methodism 
in Germany,” he states. 


i: largely to work as chaplains among 


wp) other prisoners. U. S. military officials 


~ are doing all in their power to encour- 
wh age church life in the camps, with 


| American chaplains acting in super- 


i visory capacity, reports the Rev. Emile 
4 Blum to the World Council of Churches. 
‘|| Many prisoners show a strong desire 
ys for “new spiritual orientation,” says 
“4 Pastor Blum. Attendance at Protestant 
jj services runs from 10 to 35 percent of 


» the camp populations. 


“Today hun- 


ss dreds and thousands stand at camp 


| services who formerly scorned to sit 


»» in comfortable pews.” 


f 
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| Theologian to be university president 


Tue dean of the theological faculty 
University of Chicago, Dr. 


i Ernest C. Colwell, has been appointed 


{ 


| 
a 


president of the university to succeed 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins. Dr. Hutchins 
becomes chancellor, and will still be 
the university’s top executive. 

Dr. Colwell was associate professor 


. of New Testament and later became 


dean of the theological faculty. Under 
his guidance four theological schools of 
various denominations have attached 
themselves to the university, each main- 
taining its separate identity but ex- 
changing its facilities with the others. 
The Chicago Lutheran Seminary is 
planning to enter into somewhat sim- 
ilar relation with the university next 
year. 

Criticism of prevailing standards in 
theological seminaries was expressed 
in a recent statement by Dean Colwell. 
Theological curricula are often inferior 
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to the ordinary college curriculum, he 
said. 

“So many laymen insist that clergy- 
men have courses in accounting, bud- 
get management, the supervision of 
young people’s picnics, premarital 
counseling, and such subjects that 
seminaries have not had much time to 
teach theology,” he states. 

Result is that the ministry is “def- 
initely not a learned profession,” says 
the dean. “Tougher quality in the fiber 
of its product” should be expected of 
theological study, he states. “Revital- 
ized religion is impossible without re- 
vitalized theology.” 


The Champaign case 

THE school board of Champaign, IIL, 
has been given until July 30 to file an 
answer to the petition of mandamus 
brought by Mrs. Vashti McCollum. 

Mrs. McCollum is a daughter of 
Arthur G. Cromwell, president of the 
Free Thinkers’ Society of Rochester, 
N. Y. Cromwell recently brought ac- 
tion which resulted in cessation of re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools 
of Wayne County, New York. In Cham- 
paign, Mrs. McCollum’s ten-year-old 
son is embarrassed by the fact that he 
does not participate in classes for re- 
ligious instruetion which are held in 
his school during a_ thirty-minute 
period each week. 

Mrs. McCollum does not want her son 
to attend the classes. She is a pro- 
fessed atheist. Therefore she has pe- 
titioned to halt the classes. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Illinois has denied a mo- 
tion of the Champaign school board to 
dismiss the petition. The case will be 
carried to the Supreme Court if neces- 
sary, announce Mrs. McCollum and 
her associates. 

Only eleven states have laws per- 
mitting released-time religious educa- 
tion. Thirty-two permit it on the basis 
of judicial rulings. In the remaining 
five states there are no laws actually 
forbidding religious study in schools. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Two Interesting developments in the 
turbulent European situation present 
themselves for thoughtful and en- 
couraging consideration. Since they 
both come from areas of Communist 
pressure they are the more significant. 
The first is the statement of Petru 
Groza, Premier of Rumania, in an ad- 
dress to the “Agricultural Front” Con- 
gress at Arad. He demanded that farm 
products be greatly increased, but de- 
clared there must be “no interference 
with the principles of private owner- 
ship.” The second is the Manifesto of 
the German Communist Party. It calls 
for a coalition parliamentary govern- 
ment and the development of private 
enterprise and the profit system, equal 
rights for individuals before the law 
and free elections. It particularly states 
that all Germans, even “large-scale 
landowners and big peasants,” should 
continue to own their lands, unless they 
had been tied up with the Nazis. Even 
more remarkable is the statement that 
“Germany should repay the Allies for 
the damage and harm done during the 
war.” 


In India a war is on over the vast 
desert-like stretches of Rajputana and 
Sind against a scourge of locusts. The 
purpose is to save the crops in the sur- 
rounding agricultural areas. The army 
consists of 300 men, mounted on cam- 
els, and equipped with wireless sets, 
constantly seeking to locate the locust 
swarms. This army breaks up into 
mobile squads of five, keeping in touch 
by wireless to plot and circumvent the 
movements of the swarms, and to or- 
ganize fluid forces for their destruc- 
tion. When they locate “hoppers” 
(locusts not yet developed enough to 
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fly) they spread poisoned, non-arsen-|) 
ical bait for them; when the swarms}} 
are too extensive for that treatment,}| 
trenches are dug in front of their lines}] 
of march, into which they fall and are'f} 
promptly buried. 


The Writer is glad to append the fol-} 
lowing note from Chaplain O. A. Rustjj 
(Norwegian Lutheran). His reference 
is to the item appearing in this column |} 
on April 11, which referred to “Britain’s 
brilliant victories in Burma” as an in- jf] 
troduction to their effect upon India’s 
internal affairs. Chaplain Rust supplies 
what, unfortunately, could not be men-'|ff 
tioned in that immediate connection. 
He says: “I do not mean to be critical |} 
about your article on the brilliant Brit- 
ish victories in Burma and the result- 
ing condition of improvement in India. 
However, I feel that there are so many | 
Americans who have contributed, that 
they cannot be unnoticed. Too few 
Americans, I believe, know the story of | 
American aid in Burma and India. Lest. 
we forget the hundreds of heroic dead 
in our American military cemeteries 
dotting the hills of India and Burma, 
and the tireless work of Merrill’s Ma- | 
rauders, the Mars Task Force, Amer- | 
ican Air Forces and the Services of 
Supply.” Chaplain Rust writes from 
Chabna, Assam; his words, therefore, | 
are the more impressive. 


The Postwar U.S.A. military program 
is being planned to sustain a permanent > 
armed force of 2,500,000 men. To this | 
must be added as a permanent but 
changing group the 900,000 to be 
trained yearly, if the proposed peace- 
time draft can be pushed through. Thus 
the U.S.A, will take its place, if mil- 
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itary hopes and plans can be realized, 
among the nations that have rested 
upon the power of a standing army of 
major proportions. It will be an un- 
happy and foreboding departure from 
the traditions on which our nation was 
founded. Though the whole program is 
professedly based upon the desire for 
peace through security (the present 
argument is the immediate necessity 
for occupation troops in Europe and 
later in Japan), that method has been 
discredited throughout the centuries 
during which it has been pursued. 
Standing armies are a temptation to 
men restless for power; citizens become 
subjects by reason of their greatly in- 
creased burdens, and the encroaching 
demands of a military establishment; 
the level of life is lowered not only 
by the burden of costs, but even more 
by the human war losses that follow 
the incentive to use the armament piled 
up. Curiously enough the two nations 
whose resources and ingenuity, par- 
ticularly our own, made the recent 
victory possible, have heretofore kept 
themselves free from the curse of a 
major military force. That ought to 
mean something—something to remem- 
ber and hold fast. 


Though there are American troops in 
China, their Commanding General, 
A. C. Wedemeyer, says specifically 
they are not there primarily as com- 
bat troops. Their job is the training 
of Chinese soldiers in the efficient use 
of modern weapons and equipment 
provided by the U.S.A., and to keep 
open the very important lines of sup- 
ply. They go into action, however, with 
the Chinese units they have trained to 
act as advisers. At least for the pres- 
ent, the Chinese are doing the ground 
fighting. The Americans will do their 
own fighting in due course. However, 
breaking his rule not to be inter- 
viewed, Chiang Kai-shek is reported 
as having (June 27) belittled the 
American aid he has received, and 
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boasted of his own troops to the dis- 
paragement of the American soldiers. 
If this is true, it was a petty and dis- 
ingenuous performance. 


The Feminine portion of Britain has 
won a great victory. After years of 
good will in enduring privations and 
shortages while pitching into all kinds 
of war work, they staged a formidable 
revolt recently against—utility corsets. 
These must have been preposterously 
bad, but the women possessed their 
souls and bodies in impatience as long 
as they could get any wear out of pre- 
war remnants. When these were worn 
out the revolt began, and the rebels 
threatened to parade in the despised 
makeshift stays unless something were 
done about it at once. The British 
Government has capitulated, and manu- 
facturers of corsets are now able to get 
all the material and fittings needed to 
produce that present symbol of fem- 
inine freedom—a real corset. 


A Recent Reuters dispatch has dis- 
closed the. “amazing” news that the 
bones of Timothy, St. Paul’s “son in 
the faith,’ have just been uncovered 
during the restoration of the cathedral 
of Termoli, an Italian coastal town on 
the Adriatic Sea. It was no surprise 
that the discovery was made by “eccle- 
siastical authorities”; they have a most 
efficient way of doing such things peri- 
odically, and always with some special 
appropriateness. Such things have their 
profitable uses. The bones were said to 
have been found deposited in a small 
shrine, where they are reported to 
have been placed during the thirteenth 
century. Just when? and how? and 
why? is not stated. Since that century 
is usually acclaimed in Catholic circles 
as the “golden century,” it is possible 
that what purports to be the remains 
of Timothy were brought in to grace 
the occasion. It would be nice, how- 
ever, to have some word from Timothy 
himself to account for his travels. 


ON THE SPOT CONCLUSIONS 


"The Lutheran" Interviews O. FREDERICK NOLDE Concerning | 


Observations and Conclusions at the San: Francisco Conference 


Top Notch Delegates to the United Nations Conference on International Organization gather fo 
discussion as work of the Conference moves into its closing days. s of they 
Seated at far end of the room are Representatives of the "Big Five'| 


American Delegation. 


At left are members of the 


Nations: (L. to r.) French Ambassador Henri Bonnet; British Ambassador, the Earl of Halifax3 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius; Russian Ambassador A. A. Gromyko; and China's 


Ambassador to Great Britain, Wellington Koo 


Amonc the men and women whose 
credentials gave them a consultative 
relation to the United States delegation 
at the San Francisco Conference was 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Nolde has believed for several 
years that the world should not settle 
back in complacent acceptance of re- 
sort to war to settle international dif- 
ferences. His participation in the 
Princeton and Cleveland conferences 
gave him capacity to appraise the 
values of the discussions and the deci- 
sions which are “The Charter of the 
United Nations.” The editor of THE 
LUTHERAN requested an interview with 
‘Dr. Nolde, desiring thereby to bring to 
THE LUTHERAN’S readers information 
which Dr. Nolde is competent to sup- 
ply. Our meeting occurred on July 8. 

By way of. preface to our. queries, 
we referred to a categorical statement 
under date of July 3, which indicates 
“accomplishments to date.” The para- 
graph reads: 

_ “The San Francisco Conference has 
completed its task. Plans have been 
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drawn for a world organization to bel 
known as the United Nations. Its prin-| 
cipal organs are a General Assembly, 
a Security Council, an Economic and_| 
Social Council, an International Court 
of Justice, a Trusteeship Council, and 
a Secretariat. The Charter has been 
signed.” 

Obviously, though subject to submis- 
sion to and approval by the constitu- 
tional authorities of the member states, 


an organization has been provided de- 
spite the fact that war is not yet con- 


| 
| 


cluded. Nothing of this sort ever hap- 


pened before, we suggested to Dr. 
Nolde. He responded: 

“The insistent effort to devise plans 
for world peace and order while this 
war was being fought represents a dis- 
tinguishing mark of.the last four or five 
years. You are correct when you say 
that nothing of this kind took place. in 
previous wars. In creating the present 
emphasis, Christian leaders played a 
determining part. -Their action was 
prompted both by Christian idealism 
and by a realistic view of the neces- 
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‘tinued study and _ activity. 


sity to promote peace at a time when 
war was demonstrating its horrors and 
its relative futility.” 

But was not the first world war fol- 
lowed by individual and group efforts 
to outlaw war? was the next query. 
It received the answer: 

“Individuals and organizations doubt- 
less were at work, and they did make 
a contribution. Nevertheless, a vast 
gulf continued between such popular 
political slogans as, ‘Make the world 
safe for democracy,’ and the efforts of 
organized groups. A number of factors 
can be cited to account for the main- 
tenance of this gulf. First, during, and 
immediately following the last war, 
considerable effort was directed against 
war as an evil in itself. Thus a strong 
pacifist movement came into being. 
And second, those who were active 
were not representative of the broader 
areas of church and political life. 

“In contrast with this situation, the 
movement during the second world war 
sought not so much to decry war as an 
evil in itself, as to attack the root 
causes—economic, political, and hu- 
manitarian—from which wars emerge. 
Furthermore, participants in the cur- 
rent movement were drawn from all 
walks of life and all schools of thought. 
Their leadership was such as com- 
manded respect both in church and in 
political circles.” 

“Could you give us dates that would 
indicate successive stages of this move- 
ment?” asked Dr. Melhorn. 

To this question Dr. Nolde responded: 

“In England, the Malvern confer- 
ence, 1941, was a forerunner of the or- 
ganized attack upon this problem. 
Various commissions appointed by the 
former Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
In the 
United States, the work among Prot- 
estants was headed by the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace of 
the Federal Council of Churches un- 
der the leadership of John Foster 
Dulles, widely known layman. 
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“The significant meetings in this 
country were: Delaware, Ohio, early 
in 1942; the International Round Table, 
at Princeton, in the summer of 1943, 
where representatives from fourteen 
different nations on four continents 
were assembled; and the National 
Study Conference at Cleveland, in Jan- 
uary 1945. These conferences were sig- 
nificant marks of an activity that was 


O. Fred Nolde, D.D., Professor 
at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia 


being pursued continuously under the 
direction of church commissions.” 

Dr. Nolde was then asked: 

“In the midst of these negotiations in 
which leading Christian citizens were 
very active, were there indications of 
political interest in planning for a just 
and enduring peace, even though the 
war had not been completed?” He an- 
swered: 

“The movement toward world order 
which was crystallizing in church cir- 
cles was given every encouragement by 
political leaders. It is practically im- 
possible to say where the original an- 
imation for promoting peace while the 
war was being fought appeared. Cer- 
tainly the numerous pronouncements 
by leaders in the United States govern- 
ment would indicate their desire that 
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Delegates to the United Nations Conference on International Organization awaiting speeches 
opening the First Plenary Session of the Conference in the San Francisco Opera House 


the American people through church 
groups and through civie agencies 
should concern themselves about what 
was needed upon the close of the war. 
A statement by former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull may be taken as 
a fair index to the government’s point 
of view. He urged that no greater re- 
sponsibility rests upon parents, pastors, 
teachers, and leaders in all walks of 
life than to study and to promote means 
whereby a lasting peace could be se- 
cured.” 

Since Dr. Nolde’s credentials as a 
consultant entitled him to attend the 
meetings of the Conference and per- 
mitted personal contact with leaders 
from many countries, there was oppor- 
tunity for him to see the delegates ‘in 
action.” The question of motivation 
was addressed to him: 

“According to your observation were 
the representatives of the nations in 
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assembly at San Francisco dominated | 
primarily by a determination to de- 
velop a charter for a just and enduring 
peace, or was their political motivation 


prominent, as in the past conferences?” | 


The following is his answer: 

“Both factors—a world charter and 
the desire to serve national interests 
—were in evidence. A fair answer to 
this question runs the danger of over- 
simplification, but briefly, I would put 
it this way. The participating nations, 
especially the major powers, were sin- 
cere in their desire and effort to write 
a charter for an effective world organ- 
ization through which order and se- 
curity might thereafter be achieved. 
However, no major power was willing 
‘to place all its eggs in one basket.’ 
Thus, while working diligently on the 
charter at San Francisco they were at 


the same time building a second line of 
security. 
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) “For example,’ Dr. Nolde con- 
tinued, “Russia was very much con- 
erned in establishing a series of buffer 
states around her borders—states whose 
Bovernments would be congenial to 
ussia’s interests. In the same category 
aifalls the pressure of the United States 
Sligovernment to write a charter which 
Wiwould later enable the United States 
»|to acquire strategic bases in the 
i\Pacific.” He further commented: 
“Moves of this kind are quite under- 
standable. There is a sincere intention 
ito build a world organization, but there 
jfis as yet no confidence in the effective- 
Himess of its operation. The political 
aneuvering of sovereign states will 
decrease only in proportion to the con- 
dence that is progressively won in the 
merging United Nations.” 


he Charter and Treaties 

“What now becomes the relationship 
Hof the charter of the United Nations, 
once it is adopted through the consti- 
,,tutional authorities of the member 
|states, to the terms of the peace to be 
fixed for the European and Pacific 


The response revealed once more the 
uniqueness of the will of nations at this 
time. Dr. Nolde said: 

“Except for a quite limited number 
of references in the charter to enemy 
jiistates and treaties with them, there is 
4)no fixed relationship between the char- 
iter and the peace treaties by which this 
./present war will be concluded. This 
jimarks a new pattern of history. While 
ithe war was still being fought on two 
major fronts, nations assembled to lay 
the foundation for a world organiza- 
-jtion. The product of the deliberations 
lat San Francisco, therefore, is not to 
lbe saddled by the political intrigues, 
jthe injustices and weakness, which 
‘iseem inevitably to attach themselves to 
peace treaties. This stands in sharp 
jeontrast with the development at Ver- 
lsailles following the last war. It will 
be possible for the nations negotiating 


the peace treaties to submit such mat- 
ters as they deem wise to the world 
organization for settlement, or for 
future administration.” 

It was then inquired of Dr. Nolde: 

“It has been stated in some of the 
comments that have come in that the 
charter is a statement of principles, 
while a treaty is a document of ad- 
ministration. Is that true?” 

“The distinction is not valid. To be 
sure, the charter does not in itself solve 
particular political, territorial, or eco- 
nomic problems. It creates the ma- 
chinery whereby those problems may 
find solution. In creating this ma- 
chinery, it provides for administrative 
acts in areas which are _ identified 
through its principal organs, or in areas 
which are submitted to it by member 
states, or even by non-member states. 
The United Nations, therefore, has the 
widest conceivable latitude for opera- 
tion, and as now constituted in the 
charter, can concern itself with the po- 
litical and economic factors that may 
make for international tension as well 
as with situations that have reached the 
explosive stage.” 


What of America's Influence? 

The query was: “Do you consider 
that the public’s interest in the United 
States has been a great factor in bring- 
ing the San Francisco charter into 
actuality?” 

‘T think it is fair to say that the 
voice of the American people in the 
matter of foreign policy was heard at 
San Francisco to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. This does not mean that all Amer- 
ican citizens, or even the majority of 
them, had conscientiously engaged in 
study and in action. Enough of them, 
however, had been diligent in their co- 
operation to create an atmosphere from 
which the United States delegation at 
San Francisco could not escape. And 
it should be noted that Christian con- 
viction was at least partially respon- 

(Continued on page 15) 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS | 


ULCA Board of Education's Meeting Dealt with Policies and Programs 


Witx the smallest number of mem- 
bers on record attending a meeting, the 
Board of Education held one of its most 
important meetings June 19 and 20. 
Death, sickness and pressing profes- 
sional business prevented six faithful 
members from attending the sessions in 
Washington, D. C. The Board was hon- 
ored, and was greatly benefited, by the 
presence and counsel of President 
Franklin Clark Fry. In the absence of 
President John L. Deaton, D.D., on ac- 
count of the death of his beloved father, 
W. A. Deaton, D.D., Vice-president 
F. R. Knubel, D.D., chaired the meeting 
except for part of a session when Dr. 
H. E. Turney was asked to preside. 


Transfer of Student Work 


Of vital significance was the issue of 
transferring student work to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council as authorized 
by the Church in convention in Minne- 
apolis. That action gave the Board of 
Education and the Executive Board au- 
thority to make the transfer “at their 
discretion” and “in whole or in part.” 
At the December 1944 and the June 
1945 meetings, the Board gave more 
comprehensive and extended considera- 
tion to this problem than to any other 
during the past sixteen years. 

With Miss Flora Prince as chairman, 
the Committee on Student Work rec- 
ommended, and the Board unanimously 
approved, the transfer of student work 
to the National Lutheran Council and 
endorsed the plan of transfer as ap- 
proved by that Council. 

However, the Board was of the judg- 
ment “that this shall not preclude any 
participating body (in the National Lu- 
theran Council) from counseling stu- 
dents with reference to entering church 
vocations.” Also, the Board transmitted 
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‘should be from the laity, of whom o H 


By Secretary GOULD WICKEY 


to the Executive Board the judgme§ 
“that, in view of the number of tf 
women students, there should be 
least one woman on the secretarif) 
staff,” and that “full recognition shoul 
be given to the Lutheran Student A 
sociation of America as a_valuahf) 
autonomous movement of the Chure 

Since tripartite contractual relatioif 
had been entéred into with some syno#) 
and local student centers—for examp]¥ 
Cambridge, Mass., the United Synod |ff 
New York, and the Board of Educatidf} 
—the Board of Education reserved th@ 
right to continue such contractual rq 
lationships, until such time as transf¢ff 
at such individual centers is feasible. 

Also, the conviction was expressef 
that of the five commissioners to rep 
resent the United Lutheran Church if 
the Commission on Student Work, “tw 


should be a woman,” and that “at lea 
three should be present or forme 
members of the Board of Education.” 


Work of the Staff 


The transfer of student work will nd 
affect the full-time service of membe 
of the staff during the year 1945-44 
The transfer will not be effected com) 
pletely for several months, and, be 
sides, the Board agreed “to lend thé 
time and ability of its secretaries to the 
National Lutheran Council for the yeai 
1945-1946 to the extent and in the 
manner which may be desirable anc 
considered feasible.” 

Besides student service in the states 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
Dr. Mary E, Markley will give a large 
share of her time to the field of pro- 
motion, .preparing releases and obtain-~ 
ing articles for the bulletins and mag- 
azines of the Church, its agencies and 
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isynods. Miss Mildred E. Winston will 

‘continue work with students in the 

|\New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
" |Boutheastern states, and will give some 
/ | attention to the education of women for 
ervice to the Church. Dr. C. P. Harry 
oswill work with students in various 
) fstates throughout the country, and will 
i. a large block of his time to the 
“yenlistment of more men for the min- 
wistry. Dr. Gould Wickey will admin- 
ifister the work of the Board, give spe- 
“cial attention to the problems of the 
colleges and seminaries, and render 


‘: 


cee to the Council of Church Boards 


»} of Education, the National Commission 
mp of Higher Education, and the American 
| Association of Theological Schools. The 
«4 whole staff will be active in the Chris- 
}4 tian Service Institutes, which will be 
held throughout the Church this year. 


_| Special Gifts and Budget Items 

., From a friend of Christian Higher 
., Education the Board receives annually 
-[ $1,000. This friend has already given 
.| to the Board $12,000 on an annuity basis. 
|| From the Emma M. Schmauk Estate 
4 was received $4,141.04. This will be 
| used to assist in the education of future 
leaders of the Church, in accordance 
' with Miss Schmauk’s interests. To the 
Cambridge Lutheran Chapel Fund, the 
. Pennsylvania State College Lutheran 
+ Student Center, and the Ohio State 
} University Lutheran Center sums total- 
ing $14,750 were voted. 

The budget for 1945-1946 calls for 
the expenditure of $188,561, of which 
$28,595 is for student centers, $114,500 
for grants to colleges and seminaries, 
and $45,466 covers all office expense, 
travels, salaries, besides $2,000 for the 
expenses of Christian Service Institutes, 
and $4,000 for printing and publishing. 


| 
! 
| 


The Long View . 

The Board approved and will urge 
the calling of full-time pastors for stu- 
dents, as soon as possible, at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
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University of Washington, University 
of Nebraska, Ohio State University, 
University of Michigan, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Metropolitan Pittsburgh, and 
the Washington-Baltimore area. 

Enthusiastically, the Board of Edu- 
cation approved the request of Pres- 
ident P. O. Bersell of the Lutheran 
Augustana Synod for permission to co- 
operate with the Lutheran College and 
Seminary at Saskatoon in theological 
education. 

It is the judgment of the Board of 
Education that synods should elect 
their representatives to the boards of 
colleges. 

Lenoir Rhyne College was encour- 
aged in its program to train teachers 
in Bible and religion for the public 
schools and communities. 

In light of the resolutions approved 
by the Church at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention, the Board’s Committee on 
Seminaries is preparing a comprehen- 
sive report on theological education. It 
will include recommendations “for the 
best organization and promotion of the- 
ological education,” a core curriculum, 
and a graduate seminary. 

Considerable interest is manifested 
in the Board’s plans to direct and to 
assist financially men and women in 
graduate studies leading to degrees and 
preparing for positions of leadership in 
the Church, its boards, agencies, and 
institutions. To carry out this plan the 
Board needs an endowment of at least 
$100,000. Investment in such a fund will 
bear large dividends for the Church. 


Directors of Hospitals who serve 
without pay are not forgotten, but 
overlooked, one concludes from an 
article written by Thomas S. Gates, 
president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His initial sentence in an 
article advocating state surveys of hos- 
pital facilities reads: “More than 40,000 
persons throughout the United States 

. contribute a valuable public serv- 
ice as trustees of voluntary hospitals.” 
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NEW RESOLVES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Pastors and Delegates to the Nova Scotia Synod's Convention 


Inspired to Greater Efforts 


Tue forty-third annual convention of 
the Nova Scotia Synod was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker pastor, June 28-July 1. 
In inspiration, it was one of the best 
for many years, largely due to the 
presence of the Rev. Dr. Franklin C. 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran 


The Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
re-elected President 


Church in America. His timely ad- 
dresses and forceful speaking led all to 
realize that we have a very efficient 
head for our Church in these trying 
times, and one who is not afraid to 
tackle the many problems that are cry- 
ing for solution. His wise comments 
on many matters during the business 
sessions, and his thought-provoking 
talks at the public services Sunday 
afternoon and evening, made both pas- 
tors and delegates go back to their 
parishes with a firm resolve to work 
harder than ever before so that the 
Kingdom of God may be furthered and 
strengthened among all the peoples of 
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By DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


the world. Dr. Fry’s presence gave all 
an inspiration which will be carrie 
over into all phases of the church’s| 
work for many months to come. 

The Rey. C. H. Whitteker was again 
elected president of the synod, thus be- 
ginning his eleventh year in that office. 
Synod passed a resolution of thanks 
and appreciation for all that has been 
accomplished during the past years. In 
his report President Whitteker brought 
out the fact that this was the first year 
that we had overpaid our apportioned 
budget. The campaign for Lutheran 
World Action also went many times} 
over the top, and all are highly grat-| 
ified at this achievement. The other| 
officers of synod, who were re-elected, 
were the Rev. James Dauphinee, sec- |} 
retary; Mr. Jessen Hirtle, treasurer. | 


Auxiliary Officers 


The annual elections resulted in the | 
following being elected to the various 
offices: Statistician, the Rev. Douglas 
A. Conrad; Canada Lutheran Publica- 
tion Board, the Rev. W. G. Minke; Ex- 
ecutive Committee of synod, the Revs. 
Douglas A. Conrad and Arnold L, Con- 
rad, Messrs. Harold Franklin and | 
Charles B. Dauphinee; Children of the | 
Church Secretary, Mrs. Paul DeMone; | 
representative for THe LUTHERAN, the — 
Rev. A. L. Conrad; representative to 
the Canadian Lutheran Commission, 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. 


Action of Importance Taken 

Some of the important matters on 
which action was taken at the conven- 
tion were as follows: That the amount 
of $1,500 be made the minimum salary 
for the pastors of the synod; that a 
Youth Director be appointed to organ- 
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ize the youth of the synod; that the pas- 
tors and congregations of the synod en- 
ter the Pension Plan of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; that the 
property known as the Wentzell’s Lake 
Park be sold and the’ monies received 
be devoted for youth projects for the 
benefit of the youth of the synod; that 
a Church Councilmen’s Rally be held 
in the fall; that in place of the large 
expenditures for flowers at funerals 
throughout the synod, the plan of 
Memorial Cards be placed before all 
the people, and strive for its adoption; 
that still greater efforts be made in the 
cause of stewardship. 


Revision of Constitution 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
synod were revised and brought up to 
date. The action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in putting Student Rhodi in 
charge of the Chester congregation for 
the summer months was considered a 
wise move. The chaplain of the con- 
vention, the Rev. L. G. Bald, held a 
most impressive service of thanksgiv- 
ing for the end of the European war 
and prayers for speedy victory over 
our Pacific enemies. The report of the 
Halifax Mission showed that fine prog- 
ress has been made during the past 
year. Synod also learned that the con- 
gregation at North River has made 
progress toward its new church. 

The work of the service men was 
ably presented at the Thursday evening 
public service by two chaplains who 
were able to be present at the sessions, 
Capt. George Innes of the Canadian 
Army, and Flight-Lieutenant Victor J. 
Monk of the Air Force. 

At the public service Friday evening 
the needs of parish education were 
very well presented by the Rev. W. G. 
Minke. Sunday morning the Rev. A. L. 
Conrad delivered a very impressive 
sermon on “Stewardship.” St. Paul’s 
choir, under the leadership of Miss 
Gladys Conrad, presented inspirational 
music at all the public services. 
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On the Spot Conclusions 
(Continued from page 11) 


sible for determining the atmospher 
under which the entire conferenc 
moved.” 


Three Essentials to Operation 

It was asked, “What now is the def 
inite Christian responsibility to assur 
realization of the objectives of the con 
ference?” The answer was categoricall 
plain. 

“In the first place the Christia 
church must recognize and continue t 
fulfill its primary task. This is to mak 
better men and women by effectivel 
relating them to God through Jesu 
Christ and to their fellowmen. For n 
organization, no matter how perfect ; 
may be—and the charter is not a per 
fect instrument—can function unles 
the people who are parties to it ar 
prompted by good will, sympatheti 
understanding, and a disposition to co 
operate. 

“Second,” continued Dr. Nolde 
“world order must become an item o: 
the continuing agenda of Christiai 
activity. Peace is never secured wit! 
finality. It must be the objective o 
continuous striving. This will involv 
not only the institution of appropriat 
boards and agencies of the church, bu 
also educational provisions at all level 
of maturity for the study of the church’ 
responsibility to the world. 

“Finally,” concluded Dr. Nolde, “th 
concept of world Christianity must be 
come a growing reality. Christian peo 
ple will continue to think of themselve 
as members of a parish and a com 
munion. Beyond this they must recog 
nize with warmth that they are mem 
bers of the ‘one holy Catholic churc! 
throughout the world.’ By cementin, 
the relations among Christians of al 
races and countries, a backlog fo 
mankind’s struggle toward order an 
security will be laid.” 


MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE} 


UNHAPPY MORNING—Mrs. Lathrop discovers the Source 


Joan hung up her dish towel list- 
lessly. She scuffed one foot after the 
other. The synthetic rubber made a 
long black smear on the linoleum. 

“Well,” she brightened, “looks as 
though I’d have to scrub that before I 
can go out and help daddy in the gar- 
den.” She seized cleansing powder and 
floor cloth. 

‘Not too hard, or you’ll have to wash 
the whole floor to make it match.” 

“Want me to do the whole floor? I’d 
rather do that than pull Mark’s old 
weeds. I didn’t know how much there 
was to do in a garden till he walked 
off and left it.” She squatted on the 
floor, elbow on knee, chin on-hand. 
“T’ye been wondering, Mother, whether 
you should have let Mark do that. Do 
you think it’s helping him to learn to 
be responsible? After all, the garden 
was his idea. Daddy said he couldn’t 
dig up the back lawn this year unless 
he was really going to take care of it. 
Then what happens? Tommy comes 
along with an invitation to visit on a 
farm and off Mark goes.” She shook 
her head mournfully. “I expect he’ll 
go through life that way, starting things 
and letting other people finish them.” 

I wish my children didn’t strike me 
funny when I want to talk to them 
seriously. But they do. I couldn’t have 
held back my laughter if I’d been in 
church. 

Joan glared. “You won’t think it’s 
funny when he grows up worthless like 
Joe Burns’ father.” My jaw dropped, 
and Joan looked properly pleased. 
“You thought I didn’t hear Mrs. Burns 
crying in here the other night. But I 
heard. And I heard the man whose wife 
spends all his money on clothes and 
liquor instead of looking after their 
children, and daddy took him to see 
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the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children woman.” i | 

This time I had no desire to laugh. ff 
“Joan Lathrop,” I put all the sternness | 
I could muster into my voice, “if you | 


ever say a word about either of those J 


things or anything else you may hear 
people tell your father, I really don’t 
know what I might do. I have told you 
over and over that folks come to daddy 
with their troubles, and that anything 
that we may hear or even guess about. 
them is a secret between us and God. 
To tell any of the secrets we know 
might do more harm than you can pos- 
sibly imagine.” 

“Have I ever told anything except to 
you?” 

“No,” I agreed, “you never have. Just 
see that you never do.” 

Having finished the spot on the floor, 
Joan sprinkled cleanser on her knee 
and began to scour. The result amazed 
me. Apparently she was not at all sur- 
prised, for she went right on with the 
conversation. “TI don’t see, then, why 
you scold me for just trying to show I 
know what will happen if you let Mark 
exude his responsibliities.” 

“Exude?” 

“Well, whatever that word was 
daddy used about Mrs. Gerber when 
she thought up having all those chil- 
dren out from the city and then hadn’t 
any place to put them and Mrs. French 
had to call everyone on the telephone 


-and ask if they had room. Daddy said 


Mrs. Gerber’s heart was all right, but 
he wished she’d stop exuding her re- 
sponsibilities.” 

““Evading’ is the word you want. 
But that’s another thing you mustn’t 
tell.” 

“Who’d want to tell that? Everyone 
knows it, Well, here I go to labor in 
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the vineyard, and I bet I don’t get even 
a penny. Boy, think of the money Mark 
will have this fall.” 

So that was what was bothering her. 
Mark’s last letter had said that Tommy’s 
uncle told the boys they were entitled 
to regular wages. Joan had seemed 
pleased as we read the letter. I hadn’t 
realized that jealousy had begun to 
gnaw. 

She had certainly chosen an appro- 
priate scriptural reference, I thought, 
gathering up an armload of mending 
to take to the porch. Two thousand 


years ago mankind was squabbling ~ 


over inequalities. Would they still be 
at it two thousand years from now? 
I decided not to worry about that this 
morning. Getting the three Lathrops 
mended and laundered to go away in 
two weeks would keep me busy. 

For the umpteenth time I scanned 
the schedule I carried in my head. 
Week after next Jerry leaves for a 
week of lectures at vacation institute. 
Following week Joan and I meet him 
at his mother’s. Following week Jerry 
and Joan and I spend at the mountain 
cabin where we vacationed several 
years ago. And so back to Bordenville. 

As I settled myself on the porch, I 
heard a “sniff” in the hall. 

“Joan, is that you?” 

Sniff. “Yes.” Sniff. 

“Is something wrong? Hurt your- 
self?” 

“No.” Sniff. 

“Well, come tell me about it.” 

Throwing herself full length on the 
porch swing, she buried her head in a 
cushion before she answered. The reply 
was effectively muffled. “You’re acting 
like someone in a play, and not a very 
good play. When you are ready to talk 
and act like a little girl, I’ll listen.” 

This led to real wails, quickly stifled 
in the pillow. I went on sewing. 

“It’s all Mark’s fault. Ill get even. 
He’ll see.” The sentences jerked out 
between sobs. I went on sewing. 

‘Daddy sent me in. He’s mean.” 
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“If you’re going to say things like 
that, you’d better keep quiet,” I re- 
marked and went on sewing. 

“Daddy sent me in. Said if I couldn’t 
help cheerfully I needn’t help at all.” 

“That sounds sensible to me.” 

“Why should I be cheerful? Mark’s 
working in the sun and getting paid for 
it. I work in the sun and get nothing.” 

“Except your allowance. And all the 
good food you can eat. And knowing 
you're helping your father who does 
so much for you.” 

“He does a lot for Mark, too.” 

“Of course. And Mark does a lot for 
us. He was quite willing to stand by 
his bargain and look after the garden. 
We had to urge him to go with Tommy. 
He’s being a good boy on the farm, or 
Mr. Hartman wouldn’t want to pay him. 
I’m not going to talk about all the 
things Mark does around the house 
when he’s home. You know very well 
what they are.” 

“T still think I ought to be paid for 
doing Mark’s work when he’s being 
paid. Mrs. Haines thinks so too.” 

“Light began to dawn. “Mrs. Haines 
thinks so?” I was as cautious as a 
hunter stalking big game. 

“Yes. When I told her about Mark’s 
pay, she said right off, and not because 
I suggested it, either, ‘How much is he 
giving you to look after his garden?’ ” 

“And did you tell her that in our 
family we don’t have to be paid to do 
things for one another?” 

“No. I told her I wasn’t getting any- 
thing. And she looked as surprised as 
could be. Then she explained how he 
ought to give me part of what he makes. 
But when I told daddy last night he 
just thought I was joking. And I 
wasn’t. No wonder I couldn’t act cheer- 
ful today.” 

Here was something I could handle. 
I could deal with neighbors’ sugges- 
tions better than with some unsus- 
pected inner spring of jealousy. In my 
relief, I smiled so gaily that Joan 
couldn’t help smiling back. 
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SERVICE MEN’S JOYS AND SORROWS 


President Roosevelt's Death, German Surrender, Mother's Day, 


and Memorial Day in Italy 


By Lt. Col. FRANK M. BROWN, Ch.C., U.S.A. 


Easter had just passed when we 
were sadly shocked by the death of our 
Commander-in-Chief, President Roose- 
velt. We had a very impressive memo- 
rial ceremony in the large stadium at 
Leghorn, where I am stationed. Rep- 
resentatives from the Allied Forces 
stood at attention while the Adjutant 
read the order of the day and I offered 
prayer. Our President died in the 
midst of the conflict; we remain to 
carry on the victory and win the peace. 

Never was there a month of May 
like that of 1945. 


V-E Day 

There was much talk about the end 
of the war in Europe after Bologna and 
Berlin were taken from the Germans, 
but many thought the war in Europe 
would continue through the summer. 
I was on official business preparing for 
Memorial Day, flying (over the Med- 
iterranean Sea) from Naples_ to 
Palermo, Sicily, when the co-pilot 
stuck his head into the compartment 
and shouted, “The Germans have sur- 
rendered unconditionally.” The first 
thing I did was to turn to the Senior 
Navy Chaplain sitting beside me and 
say, “Thank God.” I quietly prayed a 


prayer and asked that all men might © 


be moved to work for a righteous and 
lasting peace. Then I suddenly felt like 
jumping up and shouting and running 
up and down the narrow corridor of 
the fast-moving plane. Had I done so, 
I’m sure the pilot would have had a 
job keeping the plane steady. That 
night the people of Palermo celebrated 
with pistols and rifles and much parad- 
ing up and down the streets. All allied 
military personnel were restricted to 
quarters. 


On Thursday this Base Section had. 
a big V-E Day ceremony in the Yankee 
Stadium at Leghorn. Again there were. 


representatives and troops of the Al- ff} 
lied Forces present. There were the 9) 


U. S. Army, Navy and Air Forces. The 
British Army and Navy and Air Forces, 
the French, the Brazilian and the 
Italian had representatives. General 
Oxx made the principal address. Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
chaplains participated in the celebra- 
tion. Special programs had been pre- 
pared and printed, and were distributed 
to all present. In addition the chap- 
lains of the three major faiths held 
religious services of thanksgiving at 
headquarters PBS. There was no evi- 
dence of excessive celebrating or riot- 
ing. We were happy that the destruc- 
tion of life and property had come to 
an end. But we were sobered by the 
fact that the war against the Japanese 
had still to be fought and won. We re- 
alized that many men from this theater 
would soon be in in another area in 
combat and in furnishing supplies and 
support to the combat units in the 
Pacific. 


Mother's Day 

Then came Mother’s Day. In addition 
to the regular religious services we had 
a Mother’s Day Vesper in the large sta- 
dium. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
the Methodist Church was the speaker. 
His son, a chaplain in the U. S. Army, 
was with the party. Chaplain Milton 
O. Beebe, the theater chaplain, intro- 
duced the Bishop. A choir of WAC’s 
sang several hymns. Helen McClure of 
the USO, was the soloist, and the band 
played the prelude and postlude. The 
setting sun cast bright rays on the high 
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hills covered with green Tuscany pine 
and tinted all with gold. It reminded 
me of the worth of every good mother 
and her love, which is richer by far 
than all the gold in the world. 

The flowers in these parts are beau- 
tiful. Bougainvillia, lilacs, snapdragons, 
larkspur, cineraria, lilies, daisies, car- 
nations, and roses are plentiful. We 
have fresh flowers on the altar every 
Sunday. The decorations at the Moth- 
er’s Day services were unusually color- 
ful. 


Memorial Day 

Memorial Day in Italy, May 30, 1945, 
will long be remembered. There are 
nineteen U. S. military cemeteries in 
Italy. Two of these are in Sicily, one 
each in Corsica and Sardinia. In these 


_ hallowed resting places lie the remains 


of some of our bravest men and women. 


| There are nurses, WAC’s, Red Cross 
and USO personnel buried here. 


It was my responsibility to designate 
the chaplains to conduct ceremonies in 
these cemeteries. The ceremony con- 
sisted of music, an invocation, reading 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, an ad- 
dress by the Commanding General, 
music, benediction, firing of the volleys, 
and taps, followed by a minute of si- 
lence. In five of the large cemeteries 
more elaborate ceremonies were held. 
Representatives from Allied Forces 
diplomatic and civilian circles were 
present, and some of the ceremonies 
were broadcast. The important fact was 
that over every grave there was placed 
a U. S. flag and real flower, or a small 
spray of flowers. These were provided 
by the Quartermaster G. R. Section 
under the initial direction of the thea- 
ter chaplain. A large wreath was 
placed at the base of the flagpole by 
the Commanding General. 

After the ceremony small groups 
gathered around chaplains as they held 
religious services covering the three 
major faiths and offered prayers for 
the dear ones back home and the eter- 
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nal salvation of the soldiers buried 
there. Here and there was a Star of 
David amidst the rows of white crosses. 
The sun shone through the fleecy 
clouds, and now and then an airplane 
flew overhead. The Italian farmer with 
his large white oxen stopped ploughing 
and uncovered as he watched the cere- 
mony. Afterwards a group of negro 
soldiers with their chaplain sang a 
hymn, offered prayer, and _ placed 
wreaths on the graves of several mem- 
bers of their regiment. There was a 
green laurel wreath over the grave of 
an officer, a bombardier. Someone said 
his father was the pastor of a large 
Presbyterian church in Washington, 
D. C. It was Memorial Day in Italy 
1945. Let us so live and insist on right- 
eousness that such sacrifices will not 
be necessary in the years to come. 


German Prisoners of War 

There are thousands of German pris- 
oners of war in this area. I have visited 
the senior Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic chaplains in four enclosures. We 
loaned them communion sets and copies 
of the Bible and the New Testament in 
German. They say the German prison- 
ers of war are asking for copies of the 
scriptures and attend religious serv- 
ices. We made available to two chap- 
lains in each enclosure folding organs. 
We were told the German army did 
not supply field organs for use of chap- 
lains. This is a grand opportunity to 
show the power of the gospel through 
the love of Christ our Saviour. 

It looks as if we will be among the 
last to leave this area. We will have 
to see that units are deployed to the 
Pacific area and those who have suf- 
ficient points be returned to the USA. 
I have visited Florence and Pisa again. 
The people are slowly hauling away 
the rubble and starting to repair build- 
ings, bridges and the transportation 
service. It will take years and years to 
erase the scars of war. We are busier 
than ever. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


SECURITY FOR THE FUTURE 
Read I Corinthians 10:1-12; Luke 16:1-9. 
Soctat security, pensions, individual 

and group insurance are the order of 
the day. The insecure conditions inci- 
dent to the world conflict have empha- 
sized the need for political, social and 
economic security as never before. The 
proposed Security Council, backed by 
the United Nations, is recognized as 
imperative. President Truman has 
rightly said that “as we do not want 
to die together in war we must learn 
to live together in peace.” And it seems 
we are learning, even if by the hard 
way of sad experience. As the Son of 
God could not be bound by death and 
evil, so through faith in His resurrect- 
ing power we find security against all 
evils that would block our progress. 


There was a certain rich man, who had 
a steward; and the same was accused unto 


him that he was wasting his goods. Luke 
16:1. 
Materia. The Chinese _ salvage 


every piece of waste material, but only 
a few of them become rich. Americans 
are criticized for being spendthrifts; but 
it seems the more they spend, the 
wealthier they become. Industry and 
thrift do not necessarily bring financial 
success; yet the right use of one’s nat- 
ural ability and possessions is de- 
manded by the Creator. To Him, the 
infinitely “rich,” we are to “give ac- 
count” concerning the use of that with 
which He has entrusted us as His stew- 
ards. “Wasting His goods” is sinful. 
Every dollar earned through His help 
or sufferance should be wisely and 
willingly apportioned to self, to family 
and society, and to His Kingdom. 


I am resolved what to do, that when I 
am put out of the stewardship they may 
receive me into their houses. Luke 16:4. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


SocraL. It is estimated that approx-| 
imately 80 percent of ministers of the 
gospel reach the age of retiremen} 
without having saved anything for ol¢ 
age; and with some other groups the 
percentage is even larger. Pensions i: 
the partial solution. Whether a groug 
pays in part for its members or each 
individual entirely for himself, provi 
sion for future needs or for emer 
gencies such as sickness and acciden 
is a duty even more imperative tha 
that of caring for one’s current needs 
for expenses placed upon others throug 
dependence creates a hardship aaa 
perhaps might have been avoided b 
security savings during life’s produc-| 
tive period. The parable on steward 
ship emphasizes not only wise handlin 
of finance to the end of future security, 
but also the evil of unrighteous con-—| 
duct in dealing with the -affairs ofl 
others. As stewards of God we are t 
be faithful and consecrated rather than) 
shrewd and thrifty. Christian steward-} 
ship should include the giving of time} 
and talents as well as money for the: 


} 


salvation of unfortunate, lost souls. 


He that is faithful in a very little is| 
faithful also in muck; and he that is un-| 
righteous in a very little is unrighteous, 
also in much. Luke 16:10. 


Persona. As in the political conflict: 
in England between private enterprise 
and socialism, so in all lands the indi- 
vidual defends his rights and advances 
his interests against those of his fellow- 
men. In the matter of seizing oppor- 
tunities, the rugged individualist, 
Abraham Lincoln, said, “I will study 
and get ready, and maybe my chance 
will come.” In the matter of handling 
finance, St. Paul advised, “Upon the 
first day of the week let each one of 
you lay by him in store as he may 
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Erosper” But each of these great lead- 
ers was also an outstanding servant of 
mankind.- The savings Paul referred 
to were to be used for the needy, in 
Christ’s name. The genius of Christian 


mm, Stewardship is not in the amount of 
'\y gifts offered, but in the individual’s 


expression of love and helpfulness. 


They drank of a spiritual rock that fol- 
lowed them: and the rock was Christ. 
I Corinthians 10:4. 

SPIRITUAL. The multiplication of 
grace and peace is more desirable than 
accumulated wealth or mighty armies 
to maintain security and to further 
good will. Spiritual fortification is of 
supreme importance—to the individual 
and the nation. In the weaving of the 
warp and woof of one’s life, the 
strength of character as well as the 
beauty of the pattern is spiritually de- 
termined. The unseen Hand of Prov- 
idence directs the trend of each life 
submitted to the Father’s care. Bible 
study, prayer, spiritual undergirding, 
are basic to the security of the family 
against delinquency, divorce and un- 
happiness, and of the sick, the needy, 
and the harassed against despondency 
and despair. 


His lord said unto him, Well done, good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. Matthew 25:33. 

ETERNAL. The new world organiza- 
tion seeks “life more abundant for mil- 
lions of people of every race whose to- 
morrows now are so hope-empty.” The 
Christian fraternity assures its bona 
fide members a realization of the life 
abundant more fully than can be at- 
tained by human efforts. And it ex- 
tends its scope and benefits beyond all 
national boundaries and into eternity. 
As bubbles burst the moment they 
strike obstructions, so break and dis- 
appear all creations of men unless they 
have the inner stability to withstand 
all opposition. Ours remains a “bowed 
and broken world” unless our lives 
are motivated by the Spirit. 


O Gop, the King of righteousness: 
Lead us, we pray Thee, in ways of jus- 
tice and peace; inspire us to break 
down all tyranny and oppression, to 
gain for every man his due reward, and 
from every man his due service; that 
each may live for all and all may care 
for each, in Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Zion Church (Spies), five miles north- 
east of Reading, Pa., the Rev. Calvin E. 
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Congregation Loses Second Church by Fire 


Humbert pastor, was struck by lightning 


June 28 and completely burned. Because 


of lack of water the 
fire companies were 
not able to check the 
blaze, and nothing 
was saved. The 
church building, 
which is shared with 
an Evangelical and 
Reformed congrega- 
tion, is only partially 
covered by _ insur- 
ance. The former 
church which stood 
on this site was also 
destroyed by fire. 
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ANOTHER "BIG THREE" 


WE respectfully suggest to our read- 
ers the importance of the closing para- 
graph of the article in this issue by Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde. As is true of so 
much of the after results of the most 
terribly destructive period in human 
history since the flood, those who have 
shown themselves most competent and 
most trusted in combination to fight 
and win a war are now entrusted to 
meet, propose the terms, and apply the 
conditions in which men and women 
can be at peace. Such an entrustment 
is a high tribute to those to whom it 
has been given. 

No doubt President Truman, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin 
are as keen in discerning the advan- 
tages which will accrue to ways of 
peace as they have been, and must con- 
tinue to be, in the strategies of battle. 
And self-contradictory as it may sound, 
these men and their several govern- 
ments will be less free to put unre- 
strained power and authority back of 
their conclusions, than has been the 
case during the not-yet ended regime 
of military control. Presentations of 
facts and policies could be made during 
“the war effort,’ but decisions once 
made by those assigned to command 
were beyond argument. Soldiers and 
civilians alike are expected to obey. 
Thus the leaders of the United Nations 
were enabled to realize their planning 
and overcome enemy opposition. ¥ 

But under a peace regime, especially 
in the United States and Canada, one 
test of good citizenship will be the vol- 
untary response of the people to lead- 
ership. There will be arguments and 
inequalities, many of which are in- 
herited from former times and condi- 
tions. Less danger but more difficulty 
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can be encountered when “you may”. 


and “you should” take the place of 
“you must.” | 


THAT YOUTH CONSCRIPTION BILL* 


Discussion of the pro’s and con’s re- 
lated to the bill for compulsory mil- 
itary training which is now pending de- 
cision in the Congress of the United 
States continues, and an opportunity 
remains at this date for citizens to write 
their views to their congressman or 
senator, or to both. That there are two 
sides to the question is evident from 
the publicly expressed statements of 
men and women prominent in national 
life. 

As we appraise the arguments that 
have come to our notice, we are im- 
pressed by the testimony of high mil- 
itary leaders who favor enacting the 
bill. Their reason seems to us to be on 
the ground of adequate defense against 
more war. Results of military disci- 
pline on morals, intelligence, and per- 
sonality are claimed to be worth while, 
but these advantages “fade away” when 
the actual influences of military train- 
ing centers are cited. In the opinion of 
one school man, the only education for 
which a military establishment has 
superiority is preparation for war. All 
agree that if we must consider the 
probability of another war of the pro- 
portions of the last two, then the bill 
should be passed. 

But its opponents say that for five 
years at least, the training, plus the 
actual experience of our present vet- 
erans, is ample protection against any 
attack (unless it starts between two of 
the big four). Hence, say these, let us 


* The House Committee in charge of the bill 
recommended it to the House on July 5 in a 
report signed by 16 of 22 members. 
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give the regime established by the San 
Francisco Charter and the expected 
peace treaties which are to be drafted 
at the end of the war with Japan, a 
chance to be tried. 

This attitude is in accord with the 
resolution of the ULCA at Minneapolis 
to postpone decision on compulsory 
military training until the absent sol- 
diers and sailors can express their con- 
victions after their demobilization. 


SCHOOLS OUT OF DOORS 

REPoRTS are beginning to reach THE 
LUTHERAN from the ULCA’s Summer 
Schools, the list of which appeared in 
the issue of June 13. Twenty-one 
schools have been scheduled for this 
summer; their distribution and attrac- 
tive programs entitle those concerned 
with their management to high praise. 

In no previous summer since the 
merger of 1918 have so many schools 
been planned; 1941 with twenty came 
nearest. Last year (1944) was hard hit 
by the war’s demands; only fourteen 
functioned. The comeback of 1945 is 
evidence that members of the United 
Lutheran Church like the combination 
of Bible instruction, worship, recrea- 
tion, and fellowship. __ 

At the time these paragraphs were 
written, only two of the entire group 
had been held. At those two, the num- 
ber in attendance exceeded that of any 
previous meeting, as did also the re- 
ceptive interest manifested. Reports of 
advance registrations at the other 
schools give promise of similar su- 
periority in size and in influence. Other 
Lutheran groups are having equal en- 
couragement. People evidently are not 
tired of these weeks in the open air 
either at picnic groves or on college 
campuses. There is an obvious amount 
of discomfort in comparison with the 
use of cushioned seats, home luxuries 
and formal church services. One is en- 
titled to wonder what is the real “urge” 
in response to which an average of 250 
people will get up early, listen atten- 
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tively, play energetically, acquire aches 
and pains, yet bear testimony to values 
received and plan to repeat the experi- 
ence in 1946. 

There is no mystery about the 
Church’s motivation in conducting 
these summer gatherings. The leaders 
of religious education know exactly the 
why and wherefore of the movement. 
Shocked at the ignorance of the Bible’s 
contents and the church’s difficulties 
in winning people to grateful recogni- 
tion of our Lord’s love and mercy, they 
went back temporarily to the basic en- 
vironment of religious feeling and its 
expression. “The groves were God’s 
first temples,” and when the members 
of the early church were outlawed from 
temples and synagogues, they gathered 
in upper rooms and in the protection 
of caves and ravines. They thus tes- 
tified to the independence of the grace 
of God over environment. 

America’s church organizations are 
new enough to remember the primitive 
circumstances under which evangelism 
thrived—the camp meetings, a few of 
which still survive. Following these 
came the Chautauqua movement, 
founded by Methodist Bishop Simpson. 
The Bishop’s plan involved bringing 
study books for study groups and their 
holding annual or more frequent meet- 
ings. The idea’s realization might have 
been with us yet had it not been lured 
away from its early objectives and 
commercialized into a kind of high- 
brow vaudeville. It could no longer be 
properly employed by the church for 
religious objectives. 


_° But with the passing of the Chau- 


tauqua from its first high estate, a 
vacuum was left which the church 
Summer School is undertaking to fill, 
and not unsuccessfully. The schools 
are multiplying in number, and under 
the constant and intelligent sponsorship 
of those who form programs and guide 
meetings it is quite possible that the 
longed-for, prayed-for “revival of 
faith” has already started. 
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Wittenberg College Celebrates Centennial 


Faculty, Students and Alumni Share in Rejoicing at Springfield, Ohio 


Springfield Young Women of 1874 are happy 
over the admission of women as students at 
Wittenberg College 


Dean Ruth Immell presents Col. Julia O. Flikke 
to President Tulloss to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Science 


By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


Copinc with limitations on travel ac-. 
commodations and other wartime prob-— 
lems, Wittenberg College celebrated, June 
9-12, the completion of its first century of | 
service, and deferred some projected fea- 
tures of the centennial observance until 
the passing of the present national emer- 
gency. Among the plans deferred is pro- 
vision for a symposium in which scholars 
of international reputation have been in- 
vited to participate. 

The celebration opened June 9 with the 
Centennial Alma Mater Pageant, portray- 
ing the development of education in the 
central west, and the contributions of 
church colleges to that end. 

The Centennial Alumni Party in the 
Field House Saturday evening taxed the 
facilities of the building, and was ad- 
dressed by Ross H. Stover, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, class of 1912. Miss Florence 
George, class of 1933, coloratura soprano 
of the radio and screen, sang two groups 
of songs. Mr. John D. Kuhns, president 
of the Alumni Association, presided. 


Baccalaureate Sermon by Dr. Greever 
Sunday evening, the baccalaureate ser- 

mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Wal- 

ton H. Greever, Secretary of the United 


Recipients of the degree of Doctor of Divinity, with members of the Seminary Faculty who pre- 
sented them: L. to r.—Rev. A. K. Jones, Dr. Allbeck, Rev. John H. Dudde, Dr. Traver, Rev. J. F. 
Marlatte, Dr. Kantonen, Rev. J. O. Stomberger, Dean Larimer 
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Fiftieth Reunion: L. to 
Stayer '94, Harry L. Goodbread, Dr. Anna Gardner, Eugene Kennedy, Dr. H. C. Hadley, 


O. O. Lipe 


Class of 1895's 


Lutheran Church in America, on the theme 
of the call of Christ to service in fields 
white unto the harvest. At the close of 
this service, at a special academic con- 
vocation, the degree of Master of Science 
in Sacred Music was conferred upon Miss 
George, who was prevented from remain- 
ing for the commencement exercises by 
the schedule of her engagements for sing- 
ing at army hospitals. 

At a luncheon on Monday, recognition 
was accorded five retiring members of the 
faculty and staff: Prof. Edwin O. Weaver, 
Se.D., Prof. John Philip Schneider, Ph.D., 
Associate Prof. Leona Florence Bowman, 
A.M., Assistant Prof. Rose Cadwgan, A.M., 
and Miss Grace Hannaford. 

At a dinner Monday evening, the Rev. 
Prof. Loyal H. Larimer, D.D., was hon- 
ored by many of his former students in 
Hamma Divinity School. A portrait of 
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r—Florence Marquart, Dr. B. B. Uhl, Col. Edgar S. 


Dr. Larimer by Mr. Fritz Hoelzer of New 
York, was unveiled. Later that evening 
the Centennial Pageant, depicting out- 
standing events in the history of the col- 
lege, was presented to a large assemblage. 


Recipients of Degrees 

The Commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him. 

Colonel Julia A. Flikke, the distin- 
guished Lutheran woman who was for- 
merly head of the nursing service of the 
United States Army, the degree of Doctor 
of Science; the Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, 
noted author, Doctor of Literature in 
absentia; and Mr. James S. Kemper of 
Chicago, nationally known insurance ex- 
ecutive, Doctor of Laws. (See page 45) 


President Tulloss, Toast- 
master Frank F. Secrist, 
Dean L. H. Larimer, who 
retires after long years 
of service in Hamma 
Divinity School, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Web- 
ster, enjoy one of the 
lighter moments of the 
dinner in honor of Dean 
Larimer 
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To Avoid a Mixed Marriage hy Nathan Fe. Melhorn 


Abraham Sends Trusted Servant to Arrange Nuptials for Isaac, His Son 
Sunday School Lesson for August 5: Genesis 24:10, 15-20, 34-36, 61-67 


Tue Bible’s narrative of the patriarchal period of the Hebrew nation begins with 
chapter twelve of the Book of Genesis. The first verse of that chapter reads, “Now the | 
Lord said to Abram, ‘Get thee out of thy country and from thy kindred and from thy 
father’s house unto a land-that I will show thee.’” Thence, until chapter twenty-four, || 
the Scripture deals with the events and influences through which Abraham passed until 


the arrival at maturity of his heir, Isaac. 
Not all the actions in which the patriarch 
was a participant seem to us ideal in their 
moral character. Only when compared 
with the ethical standards of his age, can 
Abraham’s conduct have a degree of de- 
fense. But on one point his loyalty was 
unswerving; He kept in mind the prom- 
ise of God to make him the father of na- 
tions, and to commit to his posterity the 
restoration of mankind to divine favor. 


A Decisive Separation 

The Genesis narrative warrants the con- 
clusion that Abraham never returned to 
“Ur of the Chaldees,” where he and his 
brothers, Nahor and Haran, were born. 
It is suggested that the wickedness and 
idolatries of the people of that section of 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley made them 
unfit for the development of a people 
Chosen, Peculiar, and worthy of the title 
Kings and Priests unto God. Abraham 
traveled westward as far as the Nile Val- 
ley and came back toward Mesopotamia 
as far as the Jordan River. Here he dwelt 
among the Canaanites, and here he 
bought a burial place, thus receiving and 
establishing a heritable ownership. 

But when Isaac, his son, reached the 
age of domestic autonomy, and when the 
father’s approach to death required him 
to take cognizance of the next generation’s 
obligations to their Lord God, Abraham 
saw the necessity of avoiding the entangle- 
ment with the Canaanites which a mar- 
riage covenant with an idolatrous woman 
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would involve. He both shrewdly and ef- | 


fectively avoided all complications by 
sending his most trusted servant to his 
kinsman, Nahor, to bring back a bride for 
his son. The result was the beautiful love 
idyl of Rebekah and Isaac. 

Undoubtedly, the arrangement was a 
satisfactory one to the patriarch. As to 
Isaac, the narrative reads (Genesis 24:67): 
“And Isaac brought her unto his mother’s 
tent, and took Rebekah, and she became 
his wife; and he loved her: and Isaac was 
comforted after his mother’s death.” 


Twentieth Century "Mixed" Marriages 
It is a known fact that no new covenant 
of matrimony was presented by our Lord’s 
teaching. What He did emphasize is the 
sin of infidelity, which He declared would 
nullify the agreement by which the man 


and woman are united in marriage. Two 
appraisals of matrimony are prevalent at 


this time, and the Church has an obliga- 
tion to teach accurately and rule strictly 
concerning its obligations. 

From the precedents obtainable in the 
Bible, or by derivatives from its essential 
teachings, one takes thought for what the 
agreement requires. First of. all, there 
must be clear thinking concerning the true 
objectives of marriage. These are at least 
two, and there may be more. The two are 
the continuation of the race and the co- 
operation (or, if one prefers, the division) 
of duties in the sphere that we call domes- 
tic. But marriage can, often does, and 
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| ideally always should, provide for the 
"projection into the future of relationships 
| with God. f 

_ Marriages are “mixed” when believers 
and unbelievers “are unequally yoked to- 
gether.” Thus Paul pointed to a danger 
he found in the city of Corinth. 

But recently the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy has undertaken to protect the mem- 
bership of their churches from losses by 
marriages with Protestants. Where they 
can (and everywhere in theory) they teach 
that the covenant is null unless the 
Church—that is, a priest—conducts the 
rite. The priest is instructed to claim that 
in order to officiate at a marriage of non- 
Catholics, or where one party is a Cath- 
olic, he must have a dispensation from 
his bishop’s office. In order to be granted 
this document, his (the priest’s) applica- 


tion must be accompanied by a promise 
signed by the non-Catholic that children 
of the parties to the covenant will be 
brought up in the Catholic faith. The 
basis of such a demand is entirely arti- 
ficial; in fact, the classification of mar- 
riage as a sacrament is of ecclesiastical 
origin, not Biblical. There are no grounds 
for expecting sacramental or any other 
form of nuptial grace because a priest has 
officiated in conformity to a Catholic rite. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 30-August 5 
M. Abraham’s Plan for Isaac. Genesis 24:1-9. 
T. The Servant’s Prayer. Genesis 24:10-14. 
W. The Servant Meets Rebekah. Genesis 
24:15-20. 
Th. The Servant’s Prayer Answered. Genesis 
24:21-27. 
F. Rebekah Becomes Isaac’s Wife. 
24:61-67. 
Sat. The Sons of Isaac. Genesis 25:27-34. 
S. The Seed of the Righteous. Psalm 37:18-25. 
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News and Views on the Uniform Lessons 


So you have taught the first few lessons 
of the new quarter of the Uniform Series. 
They are quite a change from the second 
quarter. In the second quarter the series 
attempted to cover the entire Bible in 
twelve lessons. This demanded that each 
lesson cover great periods of Bible his- 
tory. Now we are back to a study of just 
one book of the Bible—the book of Gene- 
sis. It’s like coming home again. 

More than two weeks before the first 
lesson of the quarter was due for teach- 
ing, letters began to arrive telling us how 
welcome they were. That shows that 
teachers are looking over the lessons as 
soon as they come from the Publication 
House. We are glad. 

The new quarter has a lot of helps. On 
the back cover page of the pupils’ and 
teachers’ books there are short, informa- 
tive statements on Genesis. Read them. 
On page 6 of the adult pupils’ book there 
is an article suggesting how the lessons 
may be used. It is entitled, “Opportunities 
for Adult Classes.” 

On pages two and three of the young 
people and adult teachers’ book there is 
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an article entitled, “How to Make Genesis 
Interesting.” It is especially for the 
teacher. It will help you prepare your 
lesson and teach it. 


Some Points to Remember 

The quarter does not cover all of Gen- 
esis. It covers only special selections. 
However, it would be helpful if the teacher 
would read all of Genesis during the quar- 
ter. Each lesson covers a special selection 
of Genesis. This passage is listed right 
at the beginning of the pupils’ and teach- 
ers’ books. A shorter passage of the Scrip- 
ture is printed in the pupils’ book. This 
is usually referred to as the “print pas- 
sage.” The lesson gives most attention to 
this passage, but the teacher should read 
the longer passage if time is available. 

It is difficult to teach people until a 
point of contact has been made between 
the pupils and the thing to be taught. The 
little story, usually found at the begin- 
ning of the pupils’ book, will help you to 
make that contact. Use it as Jesus used 
the water in the well when He taught the 
woman of Samaria. John 4: 4-10. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


USING MY SPARE TIME—Ephesians 5: 14-16 


“Tr time was money, I’d be a million- 
aire,’ were the words of a popular song 
many years ago. Long before, Benjamin 
Franklin had written in his “Advice to 
Young Men”: “Remember that time is 
money.” Time is not money, any more 
than the wood in a forest is a chair or a 
house, or the ores hidden in the earth are 
automobiles or airplanes. I like to quote 
Arnold Bennett on time. He calls it “un- 
manufactured tissue of a man’s life.” 
Franklin would have been more accurate 
if he had called time potential money. 

Time can be anything we do with it. 
It is education, vacation, success, failure— 
it is what we become. The word steward- 
ship belongs with time. We are like the 
stewards in the parable of the talents. 
They did not all have the same talents, 
any more than we all have the same nat- 
ural abilities. But they all had the same 
amount of time, and God’s judgment was 
on the basis of that rather than on the 
nuniber of talents they made for their 
master. I have always been curious to 
know what the one-talent man did with 
his time. It only required a few. hours 
to dig that hole and hide away his talent. 
The rest of the stewards were busy men 
until their master returned. They were 
investing and re-investing their talents. 
The one-talent man may have found a 
grassy spot under a tree and lazed away 
his time. “Wake up, O sleeper” (Moffatt), 
Ephesians 5:14. To do nothing construc- 
tive is to live destructively. 


Preferences 

Perhaps that one-talent fellow spent his 
time watching the games at the local 
arena; or maybe he went fishing; or im- 
proved his mind with some books he had 
long wanted to read. If there was a cor- 
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ner drug store, he might have idled his 
time away with comrades of like ambi- 
tions. What he did might have been quite 
harmless in itself, or it could have been | 
something he knew to be wrong. The | 
point is that every time we spend an hour 
we are expressing a preference, making 
a choice. We are either doing the best 
with it, or less than the best. 

When we “haven’t time” for anything, 
we mean that there is something else that | 
has taken our time. It is so very true that 
we can find time for what we really ought 
to do, and we will find time, most of us, 
for what we really want to do. Our use | 
of time is an index of our life purposes. 


Spare Time 

We have our routine of life marked out 
for us on the basis of our vocations. But 
this does not demand all of our time. It 
is important to know what to do with the 
time “after hours.” Our routine use of 
time expresses the choice we have made 
of a life work or of a life purpose, like 
that of getting an education. Spare time 
is free for daily choices. It can be wasted 
or it can be invested. 

It is better for most of us to use spare 
time in something different from our rou- 
tine tasks. If we have a worth-while 
hobby, it will refresh our minds and in- 
crease our stock of information. Or it may 
keep us in good health and good spirits. 
Bad investment of our spare time will rob 
our regular work of some of its vitality 
and zest. Our consciences should be keen 
to know what it is fair to do in spare time. 


Christian Service 

I read recently the story of the Travel- — 
ers’ Aid Society. It has done glorious 
service during all its history, but none 
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more glorious than its care of traveling 


| service folks and their families. The head 
_ of the New York branch is a busy execu- 


tive who spends practically all his spare 
time in its interest. He even drops his own 
business engagements when emergencies 
arise in the organization. Practically the 
whole staff, busy helping weary, confused 
or lost travelers, are volunteers. The Red 
Cross is another amazing illustration of 
spare time service. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of women and many men, give time 
generously to its work. 

The Church is really dependent on 
spare time service. The success of any 
pastor is measured by the number of lay 
folks he can enlist in active Christian 
service. His best helpers will be some of 
his busiest members. I could name men 
and women by the scores who have given 


me their spare time in the pastorates | 
have served. Men with the heaviest 
schedules in business sang in the choir, 
served in the Sunday school, attended 
council and other meetings, and never 
missed church services. Women with 
large family responsibilities, came to the 
church for almost daily tasks. They “first 
gave themselves to the Lord.” That is the 
best guide for spare time investment. For 
spare time is God’s time too. 

“Make the very most of your time” 
(Moffatt), Ephesians 5:16. Go into the 
manufacturing business with time as the 
raw product and God as your Partner. 
Then you will know what to do with your 
spare time, yes, with all your time. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 5. Next 

topic, “Developing My Gifts.” 


New York Synod Ordination 


FIvE young men were ordained by the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, 
Tuesday evening, June 26, four of them 
in St. Peter’s Church, Manhattan, and one 
at a service in Philadelphia. 

Those ordained in New York were Wil- 
liam J. Hammann of Albany, N. Y., called 
to Holy Communion Church, Utica, N. Y.; 
Richard H. Weiskotten of Brooklyn, called 
to Trinity Church, Brewster, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam A. Sipes of India, who will serve as 
a board missionary at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Collinsville, Conn.; and George 
A. Whitlock of Hudson, N. Y., called to 
St. Thomas Church, Churchtown, N. Y. 
The first two are graduates of the Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia; Mr. Sipes has 
studied at the Lutheran Seminary in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and was graduated from 
Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. 
Whitlock is a graduate of Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York City. 

The officiating clergy at the service in 
New York were Dr. F. R. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York; 
Dr. Paul C. White and Dr. Frederick 
Noeldeke, English and German secre- 
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taries, respectively, of the synod; and the 
Rev. Kent Gilbert, assistant pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, of which Dr. Russell F. 
Auman is the pastor. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Herbert Weis- 
kotten, father of one of the ordinands. 
Dr. Hiram H. Sipes, principal of Andhra 
Christian College in India and father of 
another ordinand, assisted in the laying 
on of hands. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Philip R. Hoh was 
ordained by the Rev. Dr. E. E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, officiating in behalf of Dr. F. R. 
Knubel, who presided at the service in 
New York City, the same evening. 

Mr. Hoh was ordained the day of his 
graduation from the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, the same day on which his father, 
the Rev. Dr. Paul J. Hoh, was inaugurated 
president of the Seminary. Mr. Hoh has 
been called as assistant pastor of Refor- 
mation Church, Rochester, N. Y., of which 
the Rev. Alfred L. Beck is the pastor. His 
ordination and that of the other four 
young men was authorized by the New 
York Synod at its seventeenth annual con- 
vention in St. John’s Church, New York 
City, last May. Henry W. SNYDER, JR. 
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Not Afraid of the Dark 


The Dark Night of the Soul. By Georgia Harkness. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50.) 

The Dark Night of the Soul comes to grips with a timeless experience in the history 
of man’s search for God—“the sense of spiritual desolation, loneliness, frustration, and 
despair which grips the soul of one who, having seen the vision of God and been lifted | 
by it, finds the vision fade and the presence of God recede.” 

Taking its title from a little known volume by the sixteenth century mystic, Saint 
John of the Cross, it draws its inspiration from the devotional classics of Christian 


192 pages. 


literature, and itself becomes part of that 
enriching world. It is a noble and en- 
nobling company that meet together in 
this dark night of spiritual frustration— 
from Job to John Bunyan, from Saint Paul 
to Stanley Jones, and ail the great saints 
and mystics in between who have uttered 
that cosmic cry of spiritual anguish, “O 
that I knew where I might find Him!” 

Dr. Harkness has given to us a search- 
ing book, especially for the minister and 
spiritual counselor, pricking the con- 
science with the all too common truth that 
having ministered to the condition of 
others we ourselves should be the cast- 
away. It is not a volume that will be 
wanted or used by the spiritually self- 
satisfied, but on almost every page is to 
be found a healing answer to the prayer 
of the publican, “God be merciful to me, 
a sinner.” For not only is the problem 
posed for us; there is also given the as- 
surance of a solution—that “means of 
grace” imparted through Christ which, 
even in the dark night, is sufficient for our 
every weakness. 

RosBert FISTER WEISKOTTEN. 


Cynical 

The Real Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin. 
Translated by Joseph Shaplen. Yale 
260 pages. $3.50. 

Tuts book dispels much ignorance and 
misinformation that has accumulated re- 
garding Soviet Russia. For example, it ex- 
plodes the myth that Soviet Russia, under 
Stalin, took a different course in its de- 
velopment than it would have under Trot- 


Univer- 
sity Press. 
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sky. There are also valuable chapters on 
the various classes developing within the 
social structure. ~ 

To the clergyman the chapter on “The 
New Religious Policy” will be of more than 
ordinary interest. Page 61, for example, | 
has some revealing comparative religious 
statistics, while the utter cynicism govern- | 
ing Stalin’s religious policy should be a 
warning to our churchmen. 

The chapter on “The Soviet Concept of 
Foreign Policy” will be of special interest 
to all public-minded persons, for here the 
author reveals that to the communistic 
mind “the only supernational organization 
that can preserve peace is a Union of 
Soviet Republics ... and embracing with- 
in its confines countries which have 
abandoned Capitalism.” 

FRANKLIN P. SMITH. 


Into Indo-China 


The Missionary and Anthropology. By Gor- 
don Hedderly Smith. Moody. 160 pages. 
$1.50. 

TuE author served as a missionary of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance in 
French Indo-China. His work brought him 
in close touch with the Pnongs, an animis- 
tic tribe in Cambodia. While the title 
would lead one to look for a general treat- 
ment of anthropology, the book really 
treats specifically of this tribe, their re- 
ligion, their language—to which, indeed, 
chapters are devoted, their morals, and 
their social organization. Almost nothing 
is given of what is called physical anthro- 
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pology—measurements and contour of face, 
head, etc. 


,| | On the background of the language and 


“customs of this tribe, the thesis is worked 
out that the missionary among any people 
must make himself familiar with the life 
of the people. In reading this argument, 
the reviewer recalled that for the last 
forty years and more the Lutheran mis- 
sionaries in India have formed themselves 
into a society that investigates just such 
subjects. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
is practically the only non-Roman mission 
that does work on any large scale in 
French Indo-China. As a missionary of 
that society, the author is in a position 
to introduce the reader to what is a virgin 
Protestant mission field. Not only stu- 
dents of missions, but also those interested 
in primitive peoples and their customs 
and religion, may find here useful source 
material. JOHN ABERLY. 


Good Story 


Nathan, Boy of Capernaum. By Amy Morris 
Dutton. 192 pages. $2.50. 

SeLtpom does a modern writer’s attempt 
to recreate Bible times result in anything 
so entirely satisfactory as this book. It is 
a good story, free from moralizing. 

The boy Nathan is very real, and his 
contacts with Jesus are natural. Undoubt- 
edly children will like it. And so will 
teachers, for the author has created a vivid 
picture of life in those days that will be 
helpful to any who have the task of show- 
ing Jesus and His disciples to young minds. 

Parts of the book are good for reading 
aloud and would combine well with many 
church school lessons. The illustrations 
are pleasing. MarJORIE BRACHER. 


Much About Little 


Prophecy and the Church. By Oswald T. 
Allis. Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing 
Company. 339 pages. $2.50. 

Tue author is a “Fundamentalist,” and 
his entire argument is Bible-centered. His 
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views are, consequently, conservative. 
The purpose of the book is to refute the 
claims of certain small sects that the 
prophecies of the Old Testament do nor 
pertain to the Christian Church, but to 
Israel, which is to be restored after the 
“rapture,’ of which Millenarians make 
much. According to this view, the Chris- 
tian Church is merely a “parenthesis.” 
Lutherans will appreciate the stalwart 
position of this staunch Presbyterian, but 
will probably feel averse to millenarian 
speculation, also to undue prominence 
given to what seems to be on the periph- 
ery of doctrine. Chiliasm (or what the 
sects call “prophecy”) has never bulked 
large in Lutheran thinking, and few have 
even heard of “dispensationalism.” Your 
reviewer questions the use of so much 
space to reply to so obscure an “ism.” 
Joun B. GARDNER. 


Mystic 

Light of Christ. By Evelyn Underhill. Long- 
mans, Green. 107 pages. $1.75. 

Tuts little book by one of the modern 
authorities on mysticism consists of a 
series of retreat addresses, delivered by 
Evelyn Underhill in 1932, but now, a few 
years after her death, published for the 
first time. In it we are invited, after the 
manner in which one might examine the 
windows in a great cathedral, to stand 
before certain aspects of the life of our 
Lord, and through them find revealed to 
us the thoughts of God toward man. 

The addresses deal with Christ as bringer 
of new life in His Incarnation, as Teacher, 
Healer and Rescuer, with the Cross as the 
supreme expression of self-sacrificing love, 
and with Christ triumphant in the Church, 
which is His Body. The mystic’s claim to 
intuitive knowledge of God, and direct ap- 
prehension of spiritual reality have created 
a vocabulary and style which are some- 
what foreign to those who profess chief 
interest in the so-called practical aspects 
of religion. If this is borne in mind, the 
reading of this slender volume will be 
very helpful. Lioyp Mert WALLICK. 
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Wings Ove the Wheami Velen ) 


Improvements to Property, Pastoral Changes and Inner Mission Wor} i) 


Tuts is a day when building, remodeling, 
and refurnishing plans are on the agenda 
of many church councils at every meet- 
ing. It is no exception in the great Miami 
Valley, where several congregations await 
the war’s end and the release of necessary 
supplies. The story is not told alone in the 
estimated costs or mere statement of what 
is to be done. Behind each one is a his- 
tory of dreams, prayers and labor by pas- 
tors and consecrated laymen. 

Heading the list is Our Savior Church, 
our newest mission in the Oakwood sec- 
tion of Dayton, Ohio. Missionary Cyrus 
M. Wallick is now successfully complet- 
ing a $20,000 financial campaign as a prel- 
ude to the erection of the planned $70,000 
house of worship. Community interest in 
this project is manifested by a recent gift 
of $1,000 by one who is not a member of 
the church. 


Second-Trinity Church, Dayton, Frank 
F. Secrist, D.D., pastor, has completed 
plans to remodel the nave of their build- 
ing. New pews and an organ will be in- 
cluded in the new project, estimated to 
cost nearly $30,000. 


Pastor James A. Miller of North River- 
dale Lutheran Church, Dayton, is dream- 
ing of the day soon to dawn when some- 
thing other than bedlam may be the char- 
acteristic of the church school. Present 
crowded facilities will be history when the 
addition to the present building becomes 
a reality. 


Your reporter had the unique and thrill- 
ing experience of hearing his congregation, 
Grace Church, West Carrollton, reject re- 
modeling plans and vote to sell the pres- 
ent building and build a new church. Lots 
were instantly offered. Insufficient seating 
capacity and facilities for educational and 
social purposes makes the present plant 
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inadequate. Plans are under way for HI 
new church to cost about $50,000. 


Renovating is the keynote of St. Pauls} 
Church, Franklin, the Rev. E. C. Dolbeet 
pastor. Several long neglected items o 
repair and improvement will be made. 


Anniversary 
Ninety years of service in Covingto 


Plasterer, fifteenth pastor of the congrega-} 
tion. The Rev. Walter M. Brandt, son o 


Church, Detroit, was guest preacher June} 
17. Pastor Brandt formerly served as pas- 
tor in Newark. 


Accompanied by the Rev. Carl Driscoll, |] 
Ohio Synod’s Director of Religious Educa- 
tion and Young People’s Work, the Rev. |} 
Erwin S. Spees paid a visit to the valley 
on his itinerary through Ohio. Represen- 
tatives from the local churches met with 
this representative of the Parish and |! 
Church School Board. He leaves much in- 
spiration behind him. It is regrettable, 
however, that time does not permit these 
visitors to visit each school in session— 
where the problems are, and where all 
plans have to be worked out. The inspira- | 
tion of the meeting with these men is not | 
to be discounted, but this is a difficult ele- 
ment to pass on to workers who serve as 
teachers and officers. 


Inner Mission Extends Service 

The Lutheran Inner Mission League of 
the Valley continues to expand its serv- 
ices. An institutional pastor has been 
called in the person of the Rev. Joseph 
Radabaugh. He is a son of Trinity Church, 
Lewisburg, and recently was ordained by 
the Ohio Synod. He is a graduate of Wit- 
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tenberg College and Hamma _ Divinity 
School. Your reporter serves in the name 
of the Inner Mission by conducting weekly 
services on the wards of the Dayton State 
Hospital. This work was begun by the 
Rev. William J. Kibler, Jr., while pastor 
of the Gebhart-Ingomar Parish. Pastor 
Kibler has been called to the Pittsburgh 
Inner Mission as associate institutional 


pastor. 


Pastoral Changes 

Besides the leaving of Pastor Kibler 
mentioned above, First Lutheran Church, 
Dayton, loses its assistant pastor, when 
the Rev. Thomas D. Williams leaves to 
assume the leadership of Ascension 
Church, Pontiac, Mich. 


The Rev. C. E. Moore has resigned the 


Brookville Parish to become pastor of the 
Jeromesville Parish in Central Conference. 


Confirmands' Rally 

More than 100 boys and girls were con- 
firmed in the valley churches during the 
Easter-Pentecost season. The Confirmands’ 
Rally was held in St. John’s Church, Day- 
ton, April 22, with the supply pastor of 
that church, Dr. Amos John Traver, pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology in Hamma 
Divinity School, as the speaker. 


The valley pastors not only meet 
monthly for fellowship and inspiration but 
also enjoy the social fellowship of one 
another’s family at an annual picnic. The 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Getter of Trinity 
Church, Lewisburg, were the hosts to this 
group in June. 


JN Goilercnce Hees 


Debts Liquidated, Anniversaries, Christian Stewardship Make Good News 


Tue $125,000 bonded indebtedness of St. 
John’s Church, Emmaus, contracted when 
the church was erected twenty years ago, 
was liquidated when a final church bond 
of $3,800 was burned at special services 
in the church June 12. The program began 
with a sermon by Phares G. Beer, D.D., 
and was continued in the social rooms 
with a dinner served by the Ladies’ Aid 


Participants in  mort- 
gage-burning service at 
Emmaus. (L. to r.) Mr. 
Herbert Druckenmiller, 
bank representative; the 
Rev. Warren C. Heinly, 
Pastor Paul F Spieker, 
Phares G. Beer, D.D., 
Mr. Homer Wennig, 
treasurer of St. John's 
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Society and an address by the Rev. War- 
ren C. Heinly, president of the conference. 
The pastor, the Rev. Paul F. Spieker, out- 
lined the plans for the future, pointing to 
the educational program of the congre- 
gation and the need for a parish building. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion into the ministry of Frederick C. 
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Wunder, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s, 
Allentown, was celebrated June 24, Be- 
fore coming to Allentown, Dr. Wunder 
served churches in Connecticut and Min- 
nesota. He has been the pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church since July 1920. 


A Bicentennial 

The 200th anniversary of the founding 
of the Zion Lehigh Lutheran Church of 
Alburtis was celebrated with three special 
services May 20. J. J. Neudoerffer, D.D., 
father of Pastor Carl E. Neudoerffer, 
preached at the morning service. The fol- 
lowing guest pastors brought greetings at 
the afternoon service: George A. Greiss, 
D.D., St. Paul’s Church, Allentown; the 
Rev. Jonathan A. Klick, Cedar and West- 
ern Salisbury Parish; the Rev. Charles H. 
Ruloff, Howertown-Stone Parish; the Rev. 
Jesse B. Renninger, Grace Church, Ma- 
cungie; the Rev. Robert A. Laubach, 
Fogelsville Parish; and the Rev. Melville 
Schmoyer, a retired pastor and son of the 
congregation. Judge James F. Henninger 
spoke at the evening service. 


A Philanthropic Physician 

Provisions of the will of the late Dr. 
George F. Seiberling, a former member 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
ULCA, are characteristic of this philan- 
thropic physician. The sum of $25,000 is 
bequeathed to Muhlenberg College as a 
part of its endowment fund. A further 
sum of $25,000 is bequeathed to Christ 
Church, Allentown, the income to be used 
for the promotion of its educational work. 
The Good Shepherd Home, the Topton 
Home, and the Philadelphia Seminary will 
share in the residuary estate. 


Choirs of four churches participated in 
a special service May 14 in rededicating 
the rebuilt and enlarged organ of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed church at Egypt. 
Taking part in the musical service were 
the choirs of the Egypt church, the Cemen- 
ton church, St. John’s Church, Fullerton, 
and Miller’s Church, Laury’s. The Rev. 
Joseph Mohr is the Lutheran pastor. 
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Personal 
The Rev. Raymond J. Heckman, pastif) 
of St. James Church, Allentown, for tk 
past 21 years, celebrated the twenty-fifi§) 
anniversary of his ordination with speci 
services June 3. During his pastorate | 
St. James Church both the communicaaf} 
and the confirmed membership have mot 
than doubled. The 300 confirmed merm@| 
bership when he began his pastorate no? 
exceeds 750. The congregation has en 
tered an extensive program of renovatio 
to the church auditorium and chancel. 


“ 


Corson C. Snyder, D.D., pastor of 
Peter’s Church, Bethlehem, celebrated t 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordinatio 
June 3. The Rev. Warren C. Heinly, pres 
ident of conference, spoke on the ministr 
and the place of leadership that the pasi@) 
tor holds in the congregation. Dr. Snydeé 
was presented with gifts from the chure 
council and the choirs. 


Mrs. Levering Tyson, wife of the pres 
ident of Muhlenberg College, was invite 
by the officials of the Bethlehem-Fairfiel 
Shipyards at Baltimore to sponsor the SS¥# 
Muhlenberg Victory, the new type Mari! 
time Commission vessel which wa 
launched July 12. Mrs. Tyson christened 
the ship in honor of the college and of i 
more than 1,850 men in the armed forces 
Her own two sons, Lieutenant Jame 
Tyson and Midshipman David O. Tyso 
are in the Navy. 


The Ministers’ League of Allentown and 
Vicinity elected the Rev. Raymond 
Heckman, pastor of St. James Church, a¢ 
its president. The association is an inter- 
denominational group meeting monthly. 


Parsonages Purchased 

The Howerton-Stone Parish, the Rev 
Charles Ruloff pastor, has purchased 4 
parsonage at 302 E. 21st St., Northampton, 
at a cost of $11,750. It will become the 
parsonage address as soon as the present 
occupants can vacate. 


St. Joseph’s Church, Allentown, the Rev. 
Edward Schmickel pastor, at a congrega- 
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tional meeting purchased a property at 
273 E. Walnut St., Allentown, as a par- 
|sonage. The congregation is launching a 
“campaign to raise the $4,300 purchase 
| price. 

Forks Church of the Forks-Arndts Par- 
ish, the Rev. J. Allen Snyder pastor, has 
raised $4,400 in pledges, $2,200 in cash to- 
ward the $10,000 parsonage objective. The 
campaign is to be completed by October 
1945. 


Pastors and their families of the Easton, 
Phillipsburg, and Vicinity Pastoral As- 
sociation met in an outdoor meeting in the 
grove of the Forks Church June 7. Elected 
as officers of the association for the new 
year are the Rey. Luther Gruver, pres- 
ident; the Rev. J. Allen Snyder, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Special Anniversaries 

The 110th anniversary and the twelfth 
quinquennial reunion of St. John’s Church, 
Howertown, the Rev. Charles H. Ruloff 
pastor, was celebrated at three special 
services July 1. The Rev. Warren C. 
Heinly, president of the conference, 
preached at the morning service. Pastors 
Allen Appel, Arthur Deibert, Ralph Hart- 
zell, and Harvey Sell, of neighboring 
parishes, brought greetings at the after- 
noon service. An outdoor vesper service 
addressed by the Rev. Walter Kuntzelman 
concluded the day’s celebration. 


The ninetieth anniversary of Cedar 
Church, the Rev. J. A. Klick pastor, was 
celebrated with appropriate services June 
9 and 10. Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached at the service Saturday evening. 
The Rev. Richard C. Klick of Philadelphia 
preached at the Sunday morning service. 
The Rev. Ira W. Klick, brother to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. Harvey T. Sell brought 
messages at the evening services. 


The traditional open-air community 
service under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of Easton, Phillips- 
burg, and Vicinity was held Sunday eve- 
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ning, June 24, in the Easton High School 
stadium. The speaker was Dr. Corson C. 
Snyder of Bethlehem. The Stroudsburg 
Male Chorus under the direction of Major 
Robert Hilton led in the singing. Luther- 
ans from Bethlehem, Allentown, Nazareth, 
and Bangor participated in the service. 


The seventeenth annual vacation Bible 
school of St. John’s Church, Emmaus, 
opened with a record enrollment of 120 
June 18 and continued to July 9. The 24 
teachers in charge have planned a pro- 
gram of worship, study, handwork, and 
recreation. 


Chaplains 

The Rev. Paul J. Kidd, son of the Rev. 
Elmer Kidd of the Unionville Parish, or- 
dained February 28 in St. Michael’s 
Church, Philadelphia, has entered the 
chaplaincy and is stationed in San Fran- 
cisco awaiting calling for overseas duty. 


The Rev. Robert Neuwmeyer of St. Mark’s 
Church, Allentown, ordained in February, 
has entered the chaplaincy. 


Lutheran World Action 

The Allentown Conference reported 
that $33,963 of its $35,785 Lutheran World 
Action quota, or 94.9 percent, had been 
raised as of June 25. Its director, the Rev. 
Warren C. Heinly, is confident that, the 
conference will reach its minimum and 
will be on the way toward the 140 per- 
cent by September. 


The first week in May brought to a close 
the first year of released public school 
time for religious instruction in churches 
in Bath. Lutherans, Reformed, and Cath- 
olics took advantage of the opportunity 
given grades 5 to 9 to be released for 
Christian instruction. The Rev. Walter 
Kuntzleman reports that 54 boys and girls 
were enrolled in St. John’s Church, Bath. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of St. John’s 
Church, Bath, originally organized to sup- 
port the local congregation is setting aside 
one-tenth of its income for the benev- 
olence of the church. 
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VWikedaest Miscellanies 


Hundreds Attend Reunion at Emerald. Dr. Wiegman’s Farewell to Midlan 


Tuts year’s Festival of the Holy Trinity, 
May 27, was a day of special praise and 
thanksgiving at Zion Church, Emerald, 
Nebr., a suburb of Lincoln. Pastor A. J. 
Duis and his congregation had made ex- 
tensive preparations to make this day one 
to be remembered. President Herman 
Goede of Midwest Synod brought the mes- 
sage in the morning. 

After providing a repast at noon for the 
hundreds of members and friends who had 
come from far and near, the afternoon was 
reserved for a confirmands’ reunion and 
memorial service. Dr. M. A. Ritzen of 
Fontanelle, Nebr., was the special speaker 
for this occasion and- Pastor William 
Harder, now in his fifty-third year of 
preaching the gospel and a former pastor 
of Zion, spoke in memory of the departed 
who had received their confirmation bless- 
ings at this altar. Of the 351 former con- 
firmands, close to 200 responded as pres- 
ent. The general registration showed 
nearly 400 names. Mr. Richard Macken- 
berg, now of Des Moines, Iowa, is the old- 
est living confirmand, coming down from 
the very first class of 1885. Mr. Klaas 
Boerchers, of the class of 1886, is the old- 
est confirmand still a member of Zion. 
For the remainder, nine are in military 
service, 53 have passed away, and the rest 
are scattered from Los Angeles and Salem, 
Ore., in the west, to Chicago in the east. 
The reunion closed with another feast 
served by the women in the social rooms. 

During the sixty years of its existence 
the congregation was visited twice by trag- 
edy. In 1928 the second church was razed 
by flames, and in 1932 the parsonage was 
destroyed in the same way. Nevertheless, 
the congregation, small though it is, has 
rallied each time in building better than 
before. This applies also to their spir- 
itual stewardship. 
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By Martin SCHROEDER 


The Rev. Wallace Wolff, a grandson of 
one of the founders of Midwest Synod in 
1891, was commissioned June 24 as mis— iy 
sionary to British Guiana under the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United Luther 
Church. With that service his four-yea 
ministry in Zion congregation, Hooper, 
Nebr., came to an end. 


Midland's Commencement 

The fifty-fifth commencement exercises 
of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., were 
the last for Fred C. Wiegman, D.D., as 
its president before his departure June 1 
for Akron, Ohio, as successor to Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Fry at Trinity Church. Twenty- 
eight candidates received the bachelor’s 
degree. The Rev. E. G. Wood, missionary 
on furlough from India and son of Mid- 
land’s business manager, F. E. Wood, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, his father placing the hood. Dr. 
Otto P. Kretzmann, president of Valparaiso 
University at Valparaiso, Ind.; gave the 
commencement address on “Building To- 
day for Tomorrow.” His challenge to | 
Christian leadership to disentangle man- 
kind from the perversions of God’s will 
was clearly stated. The day closed with a 
community banquet in the city auditorium, 
attended by approximately 500, at which 
Governor Griswold of Nebraska and Wil- 
liam Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, were the principal speakers. The 
last weeks of May were a round of fare- _ 
well parties and banquets for Dr. and Mrs. | 
Wiegman. In addition he was busy filling 
engagements made to aid Midland in 
reaching their campaign goal of $225,000. 


The Midland, Midland College’s official 
student weekly newspaper, has received 
for the eighth time in ten years, and the 
ninth in the history of the college, an All- 
American rating in the Associated Col- 
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legiate Press critical service. With 42 
other papers competing, The Midland re- 
ceived 900 points out of a possible 1,035. 


Mr. S. C. Hoshour, octogenarian of First 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., and long- 
time councilman in his congregation, is an 
interesting personality to meet. His mem- 
ory goes back to some of the important 
events in Lutheranism while he was yet 
east in the old family surroundings. Well 
does he recall how his mother took care 
of Muhlenberg’s gown and communion set 
before they were placed in the Muhlen- 
berg collection at the Krauth Memorial 


Voth dfersey Wess 


Library on the campus of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy. 


Supt. O. W. Ebright, D.D., of Tabitha 
Home for the Aged and Orphanage, has 
been given by the supporting synods the 
go-ahead sign in behalf of the establish- 
ment of a Crippled Children’s Home as a 
new department of the institution. The 
authorities of the Nebraska Orthopedic 
Hospital at Lincoln have given the assur- 
ance that they will co-operate by furnish- 
ing most of the medical and surgical serv- 
ice for the children. 


Summer Activities and Pastoral Changes 


To a greater extent than ever before, 
churches hereabouts are continuing their 
activities throughout the summer. Among 
the factors bringing about this happier 
condition are the awaited return of serv- 
ice men, which is keeping families at 
home; the patriotic appeal for “stay-at- 
home” vacations; the improved attend- 
ance at services. 

In the writer’s congregation, the full 
schedule of two morning services is being 
continued for the fifth year. Other par- 
ishes change their worship hour to the 


- cooler periods of early morning. Many 


church schools omit sessions because of 
the absence of children at camp and in 
order to provide the teaching staff with a 
necessary rest. 


An Amazing Piece of News 

In Jersey City, 1,500 people kept a se- 
cret! The entire membership of St. John’s 
Church concealed from their beloved pas- 
tor, the Rev. Theodore Erdmann, plans 
that were under way for a gala celebration 
of his fifteenth anniversary as pastor. On 
the night of June 13, while the pastor 
was spirited away to the home of a mem- 
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By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


ber of the church council for dinner, more 
than 400 members gathered in the dark- 
ness of the parish hall. When the pastor 
under some pretense was brought into the 
hall, the glad surprise was sprung. 

The social evening that followed in- 
cluded brief addresses by several visiting 
pastors: the Rev. John Wagner of Hudson 
Heights, the Rev. Edwin H. Knudten of 
Rutherford, the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch 
of Elizabeth, Dr. John A. Weyl of New 
York, the Rev. E. A. Sievert of Jersey 
City, and the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 
of Teaneck. Mr. Henry Beisler, treasurer 
of the ULCA and an active layman in St. 
John’s for many years, presided. Various 
gifts were presented to Pastor Erdmann, 
who is president of the New Jersey Con- 
ference and a member of many synodical 
boards and committees. Under his leader- 
ship, St. John’s continues to be a bulwark 
of our faith. 


Gethsemane Church, Keyport, the Rev. 
J. Russell Hale pastor, enjoyed the use of 
its new Hammond organ for the first time 
June 10, when dedicatory services were 
held. The organ was given to the congre- 
gation by the Lutheran Sewing Circle of 
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East Keansburg. It will be used for wor- 
ship services in the parish house until it 
can be moved into the new church which 
the congregation hopes to build soon. The 
first recital was given on the evening of 
June 10 by Russell Graham, concert or- 
ganist of New York City. 


Nearing the Goal 

The Lutheran World Action campaign is 
making steady progress in the New Jersey 
area under the direction of the Rev. Ivan 
L. Sterner, with the 100 percent goal in 


Kyamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl H. Bartsch, D.D. 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE OF 


SERVICES: DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A.M. 
Church School 9:00 A. M. 


CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 9:00 A. M. 
July—2nd Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
Aug.—Ist Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 


WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


ROANOKE COLLEGE ---— 


in Virginia 


Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 

Salem, Virginia 
pa RB ee a 
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sight. The finest congregational recor¢ 
was made by St. John’s Church, Unior] 
City, the Rev. Dr. George R. F. Tamke 
pastor, with contributions of more thar 
$1,500. Under the spiritual leadership oif) 
Dr. Tamke, St. John’s has achieved an en-§} 
viable record for benevolence and special | 
appeals. With a debt-free church and af 
congregation still rapidly growing, St- 
John’s looks forward to a happy future. 


Pastoral Changes | 

St. Mark’s Church, Elizabeth, has re- 
ceived with regret the resignation of its 
pastor, the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, who} 
is moving to Rochester to take up labors 
at St. John’s Church, St. Mark’s, one of 
the largest congregations in northern New | 
Jersey, is a well-established “downtown” 
church located on a large plot of ground 
directly opposite the Elizabeth General | 
Hospital. An extensive fund-raising cam- 
paign for future building will be carried 
through by Pastor Kirsch as his last task 
in Elizabeth. 


Upstate New York has also called away 
the pastor of Atonement Church, Asbury 
Park, the Rev. Carl H. Miller. Pastor Mil- 
ler will become pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster, N. Y. During his years 
of service in the resort city of Asbury 
Park, he has accomplished a great deal in 
knitting together a scattered congregation. 
His reputation as a deep and clear thinker, 
and an earnest and inspiring preacher has 
spread far. 


Redeemer Church, Ramsey, in the 
Ramapo hills of extreme north New Jer- 
sey, has lost two pastors. The Rev. Clar- 
ence Boyer, now a chaplain in the U. S. 
Navy, tendered his resignation after hav- 
ing been on leave of absence for two years. 
The associate pastor, who had been sub- 
stituting for Chaplain Boyer, the Rev. 
George W. Forrell, has also resigned to 
accept a call in New York City. Redeemer 
congregation is a spiritual successor to one 
of the original Lutheran churches in New 
Jersey, which was located in an area 
known as Ramapo, referred to by Henry 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY. 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


High School Seniors may enter June 19 or Sep- 
tember 15, 1945. Two six-week Summer Terms 
from: June 19 to July 28, and July 30 to Sept. 8. 


REGULAR SESSION begins September 15, 1945 
Preprofessional Courses: Pre-theological, pre-medical, 
pre-dental, pre-nursing, pre-legal, pre-veterinarian. 
courses: Laboratory technicians, 
secretaries, business secretaries. 
Teacher Education in three fields: Academic, business 
education, and Public School Music. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL — ACCREDITED — CHRISTIAN 


medical 


For full information write: 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Melchior Muhlenberg in his diaries as 
“Remersbach.” The other church at Muh- 
lenburg’s time was located at Teaneck. 


The New Jersey State Luther League is 
looking forward to a full-fledged three- 
day convention over the Labor Day week- 
end, September 1-3. The host congrega- 
tion will be Holy Trinity Slovak Church 
in Newark, the Rev. G. F. Chernansky 
pastor. 


Church Worker Died 


On June 21 at his home in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Mr. Louis H. Kuhnle entered into the 
rest prepared for believers in Christ. He 
was born in Westernport, Md., in 1866, and 
lived there until he came to Philadelphia 
some thirty years later. His first congre- 
gational connection in Philadelphia was 
with the Church of the Incarnation, then 
located at 46th St. and Kingsessing Ave. 

In May 1903 he participated with other 
Lutheran lay folk in the establishment of 
a mission which began in a hall at 63d St. 
and Woodland Ave., and thence was 
moved to a temporary chapel on Grays 
Avenue. An opportunity came later to 
acquire property at 63d St. and Elmwood 
Ave. In connection with the moving of 
the congregation, and in honor of the late 
Rev. J. W. H. Heintz and Jonathan Prich- 
ard, the name Jonathan Prichard Memo- 
rial Church of the Rock of Ages was 
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INORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 


THIRD QUARTER OPENS SEPT. 25 
New School Year Opens January 3, 1946 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


adopted as the corporate title of the con- 
gregation. 

Of Prichard Memorial, as the congre- 
gation is commonly called, Mr. Kuhnle 
was a member of the church council from 
1903 until a few years before his death. 
For twelve years he served as treasurer 
of the congregation and for a time as 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

He is survived by Mrs. Kuhnle; a son, 
the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle of Rochester, 
N. Y.; and two daughters, Sister Elizabeth 
Kuhnle of the Mary J. Drexel Mother- 
house in Philadelphia, and Miss Laura 
Kuhnle, who is with the ULCA Publica- 
tion House in the department of promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Kuhnle’s sister was also a deaconess 
of the Mary J. Drexel Motherhouse. 
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Toledo blades 


Happenings in Western Conference of the Ohio Synod 


The Lutheran Mission and Church Ex- 
tension Society of Toledo and Vicinity 
held a mission rally at Hope Church in 
honor of the congregation becoming self- 
sustaining. The meeting also marked an 
anniversary of the organization of the So- 
ciety, which during these twenty-one 
years has accumulated assets of $24,000. 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 120th Year 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1945 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A., and S.T.M. 
degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Truly a College of the Lutheran Church 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VA. 


Young Women whe wish to SERVE 
THE CHURCH should have at least 
two years of college work. 


TAKE YOUR FIRST TWO YEARS at 
Marion, the only Junior College in 
the United Lutheran Church. 


MARION has a reputation for training 
in Christian service. 


For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


By F. E. StTROBEL 


It has given aid by loans without interes} 
or low interest, to six local congregation 
in amounts ranging from $600 to $3,800. | 

The Society was fortunate in having <j 
its speaker at the service A. M. Knudseaff 
D.D., of Chicago. 


The Western Conference of the Synojf} 
of Ohio was scheduled to hold its meetin|f) 
in September at Middle Point, Ohio. Fo 
reasons not foreseen last fall the place aj} 
meeting has been changed to Augsbur F 


Church, Toledo, September 17 and 18. | 


| 


Evangelism 

was the keynote of the Toledo churches 
during this year. The campaign started 
off with an inspirational address by Osca 
W. Carlson, D.D., ULCA Director of Evan 
gelism. Dr. Carlson spent a few days wi 
the workers and gave what assistance was 
possible. The pastors reported 302 lay) 
visitors who made 1,317 calls. Accessions 
to the seventeen churches taking part were 
807 adults, and 376 children by baptism 
or by transfer with their parents. In the| 
American Lutheran congregations were |} 
reported 304 visitors, having made over 
1,000 calls and received 279 decisions. 


C 


World Action deserves mention. W. W. 
Ebert, D.D., assisted by W. Carl Satre, | 
D.D., was the director of the campaign in | 
the Synod of Ohio. The quota set for the 
whole Synod of Ohio was $59,422. Of this 
sum $13,683 was assigned to Central Con- 
ference, $15,320 to the Eastern, $15,246 to 
the Southern and $15,173 to the Western. 
Sixteen congregations out of 280 did not 
report. The 264 congregations raised 144 
percent of the total quota. The Western 
Conference made the best showing by 
raising 168 percent of its quota. The 
Toledo congregations, consisting of nine- 
teen churches, raised 83 percent of the 
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whole conference quota. Among these was 
Bethany, Toledo, which raised 263 percent 
of its quota. This congregation recently 
became self-sustaining. 


The Sunday School Campaign for in- 
creased membership was conducted dur- 
ing the Pre-Lenten and Lenten seasons. 
This is a movement sponsored by the 
Toledo Council of Churches. Practically 
every Sunday school in Greater Toledo 
reported its activities. These came from 
239 schools and thirty-one denominations. 
During the past twenty-four years the 
Lutheran churches have taken first place 
in gains. This year, as in the previous 
year, Augsburg Lutheran Church, held 
first place in total attendance and in the 
number of new scholars gained; highest 
in attendance being 738 with an enroll- 
ment of 1,048, including cradle roll and 
home department. 


Christ Church, Carey, the Rev. Wade H. 
Koons pastor, reports that their weekday 
Bible school this year was the most suc- 
cessful ever held by them. A total of 137 
children attended on released time from 
the public schools. A staff of twelve teach- 
ers taught regularly in the 24-week term. 
A staff of eight had charge of escorting 
the pupils to and from the public school 
to the church. A recognition was held at 
the regular church service on the second 
Sunday in May. Plans are made to con- 
tinue the school next year. 


First Lutheran Church, Bellefontaine, 
publishes a monthly bulletin called “The 
Lutheran Visitor.” From this we glean 
that this congregation conducted a daily 
vacation Bible school June 4-15, which 
provided instruction for those about four 
years of age through the seventh grades. 
With a quota of $700 the congregation 
raised $925 for World Action. Pastor G. E. 
Mullendore was elected to the Board of 
Directors of Osterlen Home for Children 
at the meeting of the Synod of Ohio. 


“St. Paul’s, Paulding, the Rev. J. Upde- 
graph pastor, recently received a liberal 
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Hundreds of churches through- 
out the land have successfully ex- 
tended their message beyond the pew 
with the glorious, heartening song of 
these unique, modern bells. 

Schulmerich Carillonic Bells 
employ the latest developments in 
electronics to produce extremely bril- 
liant, clear bell-tones of great carry- 
ing power. Unusually compact, Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells can be in- 
stalled in your present church tower 
without structural alterations. They 
may be played in conjunction with, 
or independently of, your organ. Your 
church—large or small—can enjoy this 
reasonably priced Carillon. 

The result of a quarter-century 
of electronic research and develop- 
ment, Schulmerich Carillonic Bells 
installed in your church will aid you 
in extending messages of welcome, 
hope and faith throughout your com- 
munity. For detailed information 
write to Dept. LU-1. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS « ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS- SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


YOUR CHURCH CAN ATTRACT 
MORE WORSHIPPERS 


4\ 


gift toward the purchase of a pipe organ. 
Members of the congregation are making 
the fund increase rapidly. A visit to this 
church reveals the pews well filled each 
Sunday morning. 


Toledo Congregations 

Glenwood Church, Toledo, A. E. Bell, 
D.D., pastor, gave up its assistant, the 
Rev. Kenneth E. Wilt, who accepted a call 
to Niles, Ohio. At a recent congregational 
meeting a call was extended to Mr. Paul 
Lottich, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Seminary. His ordination was scheduled 
for June 27 in Christ Church, Chicago. 
Mr. Lottich took up his work as assistant 
July 1. On June 10 the congregation ded- 
icated new chancel furniture given by the 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Personal Attention 


Church Influences 
Healthful Climate 
Well-rounded Curriculum 


Next session begins September 11. 
Write to: James C. Kinard, President 


pastor emeritus, F. E. Leamer, D.D 
Springfield, Ohio. Conditions of health dit 
not permit Dr. Leamer to be present oj 
the day of dedication. A tablet was ded) 
icated in memory of Mrs. Leamer, mem} 
orializing her faithful services with he 
husband in Glenwood. Pastor Bell begin) 
his thirty-third year with this church. | 


Divinity Church, the Rev. John B. Spiel- 
man pastor, has for the first time in it: 
history paid its apportionment in full. The 
congregation exceeded its quota in World 
Action. New developments in this are 
may improve the congregation’s outlook. 


Augsburg Church, the Rev. W. Car} 
Satre pastor, has for the fourth time be 
come free from debt. As a result of la 
work guided by the pastor and pastora 
visitor there were added to this congre- 
gation this year 212 adults, of whom 2 
were by adult baptism, and 108 by bap- 
tism or with adult members. The growth 
of this congregation makes imperative 
larger quarters in the main church and 
educational unit. At present all available 
space in the church building, Public 
Library auditorium, and two dwellings are 
used for Sunday school and Boy Scout 
work. June 24 the pastor and congrega- 
tion extended congratulations to F. E. 
Strobel, D.D., who was for four years pas- 
tor of this church and for two years has 
given part time to pastoral visiting. 


The Lutheran Men’s League held its 
June meeting in St. Mark’s (ALC) on the 
evening of June 27, with Dr. R. E. Tulloss 
as the chief speaker. His subject was “Lu- 
theran Unity.” This is a real issue in 
Toledo. The church in this city has pos- 
sibly become more closely unified than 
in any other city of equal size. It is in 
St. Paul’s Church (ALC) that the United 
Lutheran Church is to meet in its regular 
convention in 1946. The Rev. Harolc 
Yokum, president of the American Lu- 
theran Conference, was the second speaker 
for the evening. A discussion of the issue: 
in Lutheran unity was held by the audi- 
ence after the addresses. 


The Lythera: 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LENOIR RHYNE 


(Co-educational) 


C. A. Rudisill Library 


COLLEGE 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina . 


Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools . 
proved by government for veterans’ education... 
sional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses . 


ing of Bible teachers . 


ok ‘Ap- 
A.B. and B.S. degrees . . . Pre-profes- 
. . Special emphasis on train- 


. . Expenses, $425 to $450 .. . For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, D.D., President 
Summer Session Begins June 6 


Fall Term Begins September 11 


School of Social Missions 


“THs has been the greatest inspiration 
of my life,’ said one pastor at the School 
of Social Missions, sponsored by the Board 
of Social Missions, June 18-22. Other ex- 
pressions indicated that the twenty pastors 
attending felt equally enriched. 

The school under the direction of Dr. 
C. Franklin Koch, executive secretary of 
the Board, was held in the College of 
Preachers on the grounds of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral, Washington, D. 'C. The hos- 
pitality of Warden Theodore Wedel and 
his staff left nothing to be desired in way 
of comfort and convenience. 

Following devotions Monday afternoon, 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, opened the 
school in his able style with a lecture on 
“Preaching for Today’s Needs.” Dr. Oscar 
W. Carlson made the evening session in- 
structive with a lecture on “The Inclusive 
Methods of Evangelism.” 

The days that followed were filled with 
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inspiration and instruction by lectures and 
discussions on all phases of Social Mission 
work. They began at 7.20 A. M. with 
Matins conducted by the Rev. Francis A. 
Shearer of Philadelphia, and closed at 
9.30 P. M. with Vespers conducted by Dr. 
C. Franklin Koch. The mornings were de- 
voted to “The Bible Hour,” conducted by 
the Rev. Rufus E. Kern of Hamburg, Pa., 
and lectures on “The Doctrine of God: 
How It Effects Today’s Thinking,” by the 
Rev. Merle W. Boyer, Ph.D., of Carthage 
College, Ill.; and on “Preaching and Social 
Problems of Our Day,” by the Rev. Her- 
man S. Keiter, Ph.D., of Hartwick, N. Y. 
These were very stimulating and were 
well received. Seminars occupied the af- 
ternoons. One was conducted by Dr. Carl- 
son on Evangelism, one by Secretary 
Shearer on Inner Missions, and two by 
Dr. Koch on Social Action. These leaders ~ 
also gave lectures and conducted discus- 
sions on various phases of the program 
at the evening sessions. 

The high value of the study was that 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


VISIT 
St. Andrew’s-By-the-Sea 


Lutheran Church 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL, a... 10.00 A. M. 


WANTED 


Experienced Parish-Worker in Congre- 
gation of 500. 


Pennsylvania city 50,000. 


Address: “The Lutheran” — XY, 13th 
and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


‘““"BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
Employers pay top salaries to accountants 
and_ secretaries trained THE COLUMBIA 
WAY. Make reservations now for the Sep- 
tember term. S. M. FUNK, Ph.D., President 


Hagerstown, Md. 


HARTWICK 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 


Dedicated to the Christian Development 
of the Youth of the Church 


Hartwick Offers 


Distinctive Programs leading to the 
B.A, and B.S. Degrees, also 
New Curricula preparing Parish Workers 
and Church Secretaries 


Freshman Camp, Lake Otsego, 
Opens September 11 


HARTWICK IS YOUR COLLEGE 
Write today for literature 
Dr. Henry J. Arnold, President 


the whole scope of Social Missions wa: 
presented and discussed in detail. Prob, 
lems were faced frankly and solutions pa: 
tiently sought. The pastors became in- 
creasingly conscious of present oppor- 
tunities for service in the field of Socia} 
Missions. There was evident a solemn de- 
termination on the part of all to use thes 
opportunities and thereby evangelize the 
unchurched, care for the orphan, the aged} 
the sick and imprisoned, and deal with 
local race and social problems in the spirit 
of Christ. 

Those who accepted the Board’s invita- 
tion to attend were: Pastors.R. J. Crouse, 
D. F. Brake, R. M. Miller, P. L. Reaser, 
and W. H. Redcay, from the Maryland) 
Synod; A. W. Lippard, Q. O. Lyerly, J. L. 
Norris, D. F. Swicegood, H. O. Wyrick, 
and C. N. Yount, from the North Carolina’ 
Synod; Earl H. Fisher, Rudolph Ludwig, 
J. L. Mauney, Robert J. Schenck, and 
L. W. Strickler, from the Virginia Synod; 
H. L. Hann, W. R. Hashinger, A. L. Mahr, 
and G. W. Schillinger, from the West Vir- 
ginia Synod. 

The school was. honored with visits by 
President Franklin C. Fry, Mr. Carl M. 
Distler, president of the Board of Social 
Missions, and Thomas P. Hickman, a mem- 
ber of the Board from Washington. 

J. L. Norris. 


“Your Life Today” 


For two months, August and September, 
every Tuesday morning from 8.15 to 8.30, 
Eastern War Time, Dr. Russell F. Auman, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
New York City, will broadcast over the 
facilities of the American Broadcasting 
Company, in co-operation with the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The broadcasts will originate in 
the studio of Station WJZ, New York. 

The general subject of the series is to 
be “Your Life Today.” These broadcasts 
are sponsored by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., which also sponsors the 
‘Sunday Vespers” radio programs. 
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RITZ E. HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. 
Superintendent 


Wittenberg College 


(Continued from page 25) 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon the Rev. Alvah Klepfer 
Jones of Oakland, Md.; the Rev. J. Frank- 
lin Marlatte of Minneapolis; the Rev. Jesse 
Edward Stomberger of Jeffersontown, Ky.; 
and the Rev. John H. Dudde, Liverpool, 
New York. 

Mr. Otto K. Jensen, president of the 
Board of Directors of Wittenberg College, 
presented in behalf of the college corpora- 
tion a testimonial celebrating the comple- 
tion of a quarter century of service by Dr. 
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Cadet Student Nurses Essential in War Effort 


Los Angeles School Facilities 


LUTHERAN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


The California Hospital—a 300-bed institution 


1414 SOUTH HOPE STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 


New Class September, 1945 


Accredited Collegiate School 
affiliated with the University of 
Southern California. Graduates 
receive the Bachelor of Science 
degree. Applicants must have 
two years of junior college, in- 
cluding prenursing subjects. 


Graduate nurses needed at 
the California Hospital and the 
Santa Monica Hospital. 


Write for information regard- 
ing employment or The School 
of Nursing to 


The Lutheran Hospital Society 
of Southern California 
(operating The California Hos- 
pital, The Santa Monica 
Hospital) 


CHRISTINE A. LARSEN, R.N., B.S. 
Director of Nurses 


Rees Edgar Tulloss, as president of the 
college. “For a quarter of a century, one- 
fourth of the life of the college,’ Mr. 
Jensen said, “President Tulloss has labored 
faithfully .in the cause of religion and 


education. .. . We gratefully acknowledge 
his excellent service and congratulate him 
on this anniversary.” 

The College Centennial was recognized 
by special resolution of the Ohio Senate; 
by the National Lutheran Educational 
Conference, in a greeting presented by 
Dr. Henry J. Arnold, president of Hart- 
wick College; and by resolutions express- 
ing the community’s high esteem. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


John Calvin Fisher, D.D. 


Whereas, the Rev. John C. Fisher, by death 
on April 12, 1944, has been removed from our 
midst, and while humbly submitting ourselves 
to the Divine Will of God, we feel it but due 
and proper that we as a congregation should 
testify to the keenness of our grief at the death 
of our beloved pastor, friend and counsellor, 
and also recognizing the great loss sustained 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Nativity, 17th and Tioga Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the Lutheran Church at large, in the 
demise of so faithful, able and consecrated 
a pastor, and 

Whereas, this congregation gratefully and 
thankfully acknowledges and appreciates, that 
by reason of his labors and consecrated efforts, 
rich blessings have been bestowed upon it, 
which blessings were and are reflected not 
only on the congregation but also on the in- 
dividual members thereof and the people of 
this community, and 

Whereas, we are deeply grateful and thankful 
that Pastor John C. Fisher was a truly conse- 
crated and faithful servant of Almighty God; 
that he preached God’s Word in its truth and 
purity, and lived according to his preachments, 
an 

Whereas, while humbly bowing to the will 
of Almighty God, and with profound apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by Pastor Fisher 
during the twenty-four years of his pastorate, 
and in loving memory of him, the church coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Nativity, Philadelphia, Pa., affectionately offers 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, that in the death of the Rev. John C. 
Fisher, this church has lost one who in the 
true sense of the word was a real pastor of his 
flock; that the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
its affiliated organizations have lost an honored 
and revered member; that his neighbors and 
friends have lost a self sacrificing and conse- 
crated friend, and his wife, who followed him 
in death so shortly after losing a loving 
husband. 

And be it further resolved, that this church 
record its loss of the leadership and counsel of 
Pastor John C. Fisher and that it always treas- 
ure the memory of his Christian life and his 
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Columbia 3 


worthy leadership among us in the cause of 
Christ. 
And be it further resolved, that the congrega- 


tion earnestly strive to continue in the peace! 


and harmony of Christian love which Pastor 
Fisher implanted and nurtured in us. 

And be it further resolved, Ww 
thanks to Almighty God for the privilege of 
having His servant, the Rev. John C. Fisher, 
minister to us during his long and faithful 


that we offer | 


Christian life which he so vividly exemplified — 


in his pastoral life. 

And be it further resolved, that the congre- 
gation concur in these resolutions; that a page 
be set aside in the church records in memory 
of Pastor John C. Fisher, and that these resolu- 
tions be publicly read at the memorial service 
to be held on Sunday, May 27, 1945. 

And be it further resolved, that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the sisters of the 
Rev. John C. Fisher, and to the sisters of Mrs. 
John C. Fisher, and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions also be sent to THe LuTHERAN for pub- 
lication. 

THE CuHuRCH COUNCIL. 


NaTiviry CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


W. A. Deaton, D.D. 


Willis Alexander Deaton, D.D., was born 


September 4, 1862, in western Rowan County, 


N. C., and died at his home in Watauga County, 
June 18, 1945, aged eighty-two years. He was 
first married in 1891 to Miss Miriam Miller, 
whose home was in the vicinity of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Cabarrus County, N. C. To 
this union were born five children: Mrs. H. L. 
Dressler, wife of the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John L. Deaton, D.D., of Balti- 
more, Md.; Oscar S. Deaton of Greensboro, 
N. C.; Paul W. Deaton of Hickory, N. C.; and 
Louis Deaton of Valdese. Following the death 
of the first Mrs. Deaton, he was married in 1924 
to Miss Catherine Moretz of Watauga County, 
who survives him. 

Dr. Deaton was graduated from North Caro- 
lina College, Mt. Pleasant, and from the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and was ordained in May 1891 by the Synod 


We can supply individuals 
and churches with articles of 
this nature as memorials, 
gifts of gratitude or tributes 
of esteem. Counseling is one 
of the noteworthy features of 
our service. Articles unob- 
tainable due to the war can 
be supplied as soon as pro- 


duction is resumed. 
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of South Carolina. He served pastorates at 
Selwood, S. C.; Dallas, N. C.; West Hickory, 
and the Watauga Parish in North Carolina. He 
served for a time as synodical missionary in 
| the old Tennessee Synod, and one term as 
president of this synod. He was for some time 
a member of the board of trustees of Lenoir 
Rhyne College, and was a member of the 
joint committee for working out ways and 
means for the merger of the North Carolina 
and Tennessee Synods in 1921. Prior to that 
he was elected by the Tennessee Synod as a 
delegate to the merger convention held in New 
York in 1918. 

Following a brief funeral service conducted 
by the Rev. E. F. Troutman and the Rev. Hoke 
Ritchie, in Grace Church, Boone, June 20, a 
second service was held in Bethany, West 
Hickory, in the afternoon. At this service Pas- 
tor Dwight Conrad officiated, assisted by Pres- 
ident J. L. Morgan, D.D., of the United Synod 
of North Carolina, and Dr. P. E. Monroe, pres- 
ident of Lenoir Rhyne College. He was buried 
in Oakwood Cemetery, Hickory. 

C. A. Phillips. 


The Rev. David S. Weimer 


The Rev. David S. Weimer was born Septem- 
ber 1, 1866, and died June 17, 1945, at the res- 
idence of his daughter, Mrs. R. E. Michener, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Weimer was graduated from Shippens- 
burg State Normal School in 1894. He taught 
for eleven years in public schools throughout 
Pennsylvania. He was a graduate of Gettysburg 
College in the class of 1903, and of Gettysburg 
Seminary in the class of 1906. 

He served with outstanding faithfulness and 
zeal in churches in the West Pennsylvania 
Synod, the Alleghany Synod, and the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. His latest charge was 
Trevorton Church. Since his retirement he had 
resided in Gettysburg and Harrisburg. 

His devoted wife preceded him in death dur- 
ing the past year. In addition to Mrs. Michener, 
he is survived by another daughter, Mrs. 
Bernard R. Baker of Harrisburg, and three 
sons, H. Parson of York, Del R. of Gettysburg, 
and Private Joseph M., United States Army, 
France, together with four grandchildren and 
two sisters. 

Mr. Weimer was a serious-minded man, a 
good Christian minister. He loved the Lutheran 
Church and served in humble pastorates with 
great zeal and ability. His was a blessed min- 
istry, and many souls call him blessed. He 
fought a good fight, he kept the faith, a crown 
of righteousness is his reward. 

The officiating clergymen at the funeral serv- 
ice June 21, in Harrisburg, were the Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Dr. S. Winfield 
Herman, pastor of Zion Church, Harrisburg. 
Interment took place in Shoops Cemetery, Colo- 
nial Park. S. W. Herman. 


MARRIED 


Beckstrand-Wentz. Miss Mary Louise Wentz, 
daughter of President and Mrs. Abdel Ross 
Wentz of Gettysburg, Pa., and the Rev. O. 
Garfield Beckstrand, II, son of the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. O. Garfield Beckstrand, Rockford, 
Tll., were married June 28 in the Church of the 
Abiding Presence on the Seminary Campus at 
Gettysburg. The bride’s father performed the 
ceremony and was assisted by the groom’s 
father. 

Miss Wentz is a graduate of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and taught for one year in the high 
school at Reisterstown, Md. Mr. Beckstrand is 
a graduate of Carthage College and Gettysburg 
Seminary and is assistant pastor of Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“and crown thy good with brotherhood” 


Watch the children. Their world is joyously free of those 
prejudices that clutter the grown-up world. Without know- 
ing why, children accept each other as individuals. The 
teaching of church and Sunday school must instill the ideal 
of brotherhood until it becomes a conscious as well as an 
unconscious act if peace is to abide in the world. 

Ties of brotherhood also bind together your local church 
and your official church publishing house. Cooperation 
within the church family is only natural. It arises from 
recognition of a specific need and sympathetic provision 
for it. Your church can strengthen these family ties by 
depending solely on its own publishing house for the right 
teaching materials. United, coordinated effort is the byword 
of our Christian exertions toward a better world. 


This is a cooperative message from 
anotous ) ; ea Thirty Official Church Publishing Houses 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


oust pos vou” in the interest of a better postwar world 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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